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THE THING FROM UNDERNEATH ty Meloom Losses 


LOOK FOR THEM AT YOUR FAVORITE NEWSSTAND TODAY! 
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‘More Daring * Newer and Dreamier Than Ever! 


ARISTO-CRAFT for ‘57 













































The Fabulous Sea Flash 


UNLEASHING THE MOST EXCITING 
OUTBOARDS IN THE WORLD 


When you see Aristo-Craft for ‘57 you will be spoiled for 
ordinary boats, for Aristo-Craft presents the most glamor- 
ous, spirit-lifting outboards of all time. 

You get startling performance with perfected gravity 
control in a rugged mahogany hull guaged and girded to 
cut the water better than a denizen of the deep. New 
GEAR-STEER utilizes solid bronze gears and one steel rod 
- permanently encased in lubricant to eliminate play and 
CUSTOM. CRAFTED hazardous pulleys or rigging .. . lets you steer relaxed and 
FITTINGS — No “added confident. Once considered too expensive for ordinary 
on” ordinary hardware. boats, this system is standard equipment on all Aristo-Crafts. 


13" a Striking Original by Aristo-Croft 


LAVISH NEW XS LUXURY—Sumptuous, roomy 
car cockpit that sparkles with new color- recent ee 2! rin pies 
velabelers . . « that beckons you to slide in and stretch out 
with an expansive feeling of ease. Controls come easily to 
hand. Handy storage room for everything beneath the 
cleon sweep of the rear deck. Contoured windehiela is the 
freshest design note in a decade. : 


A symphony of pure Live control makes this boat feel like a part of you... 

motion because Aristo- h hil . b , k 

Craft designers fash- assures y e most ex Narating oating ever known. 

ioned every part and Here is a boat packed with many great new features... 

accessory. Beauty inte- deliberately designed to collect dockside inspectors. Many 
H H = . . . . ‘ 

See ER aery Seat wonderful things are in store for you in the new “Jet-Flite” 

rare “action” Jet-Flite Hy . 

design that stays fresh Aristo-Craft for 1957. Now—get out of the ordinary and 

no matter how long the into an Aristo-Craft! 

look. Three magnificent models ready for immediate delivery. 


DEALERS: SELL THE LEADER! 
ae 


——_ 
See America’s fastest selling boat and 
make more money. Mammoth expansion 
program now nearing completion means 
limited number of dealers will be chosen 
soon. You'd better write or call now to 
. see if you can qualify for an exclusive franchise! 
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ATLANTA BOAT WORKS 


Sovtrae rye oe 665 Pylant St., N. E., Atlanta 6, Georgia 





POPULAR BOATING is published monthly by the Ziff-Dovis Publishing Company, William B. Ziff, Chairman of the Board (1946-1953), at 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1, Illinois. 
Application for second-class mail privileges is pending at Chicago, Ill. POPULAR BOATING subscription rates: U.S. and Canado—! year $4; 2 years $7; 3 years $10. Pan 
American countries add 50¢ per year. All other foreign subscriptions add $1 per year. Single copy 35¢. 
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More Power, 
More Miles, 
More Fun Afloat 


Ask the man who uses it! He’ll tell you about the 
new, lively power that Texaco Sky Chief Marine 
Gasoline super-charged with Petrox will put in your 
engine—inboard or outboard. Sky Chief Marine 
is the top octane fuel for full, knockless power from 
modern engines— is stabilized to prevent formation 
of harmful deposits. 

Petrox, Texaco’s exclusive power-building addi- 


tive, is all petroleum. It burns completely, leaves no 
deposits. In fact, Petrox actually “plates” each engine 
part it touches with a protective anti-rust, anti-wear 
film. 

All this adds up to: 1) full power, 2) more miles 
per gallon, 3) less wear and repair, 4) greater rust 
protection, and 5) lower costs for engine upkeep. 

Use Sky Chief Marine Gasoline with Advanced 
Custom-Made Havoline Motor Oil—Texaco’s great 
performance team for inboards. For outboards, use 
Sky Chief Marine with Texaco Outboard Motor Oil. 

Your Texaco Waterfront Dealer is the man to see 
for more fun afloat. 

The Texas Company, Marine Sales Division, 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


SU) TEXAaco Marine Products 
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Answers to your boating queries 


Here’s How 


By JOHN KINGDON 


Naval architect and active boatman, the author has 
reported on all phases of boats and their problems. 





44 HAVE just received a request from our local boatyard 
I tor me to inform them whether | want my boat stored 
in the open or in a shed this winter. This latter type of 
storage costs more. Is it worth the added expense?” 
E. T., Baltimore, Md. 


It all depends on your boat. If she is heavily built, she 
may fare better outdoors than in. This is especially true of 
boats with wide planking strakes, those with thwartship 
bottom planking and those built from woods of the pine 
family. All of these, since they are subject to shrinking and 
checking, should be exposed to rain and snow so they won’t 
dry out too much. Also, boats with painted exteriors won’t 
suffer much if left in the open. 

Craft with a great deal of exposed varnish, on the other 
hand, belong indoors. So do lightly built boats, double- 
planked hulls and those with plywood or batten-seam con- 
struction. 

In any event, shun the jerry-built fire-trap type of storage 
shed that may collapse in a fresh breeze. It is better for 
your boat to weather a little than to run the risk of her be- 
ing punctured or crushed by the sagging timbers of a pic- 
turesque-but-superannuated structure. 





“We have an auto-top boat that we’ve been carting from 
place to place atop our car for a couple of seasons. At first 
there was no problem at all, but as we have gradually 
added to the extensiveness and complexity of our equip- 
ment and supplies, it has taken us longer and longer to 
load and unload our complete rig, and the interior of the 
car has grown more and more crowded. We have there- 
fore decided to purchase a trailer this winter so we can 
tote the boat and all its equipment behind us, leaving the 
car entirely unencumbered. Knowing little or nothing 
about trailers, we would like your recommendations con- 
cerning the sort we should buy.” 


H. B., Bucks County, Pa. 


The type of trailer with full-length support for the boat’s 


keel is undoubtedly the best for your purpose. Since there H 
is solid support along the entire length of the boat, it can { 
be loaded to capacity with gear and luggage without being ; 
subjected to undue strain. Most trailers of this type have 
winches and rear rollers to facilitate easy loading. 
“Does my boat’s water tank need any special care during i 
the winter lay-up period?” : 
W. G., Seattle, Wash. ! 
bs 


Yes. To insure a sweet, rust-free tank in the spring, you 
should drain it and dry it out in the fall. Although your 
tank is probably fitted with a small drain plug, don’t simply 
remove this plug and allow the water to drain into your 
boat. To do so would only needlessly complicate the al- 
ready-difficult-enough problem of drying and cleaning the 
boat’s bilges. The proper way to drain the tank is to take 
out as much water as possible through the top, using a 
siphon hose or a pump. Then the small puddle of water 
remaining can be gotten out by removing the drain plug 
and catching the water in a pan. Leave both the fill pipe 
and the drain open during the winter to allow a good airing. 





JUST WHAT DO STEEL ROAMERS HAVE? 



















HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


Why is Roamer way out front in the big swing to STEEL? 


Roamer STEEL BOATS 


mre 


. «that accounts for their sudden popularity? 














SAFE, RUGGED, DURABLE HULL that only the 
strongest STEEL can give 


EXTRA ROOMY INTERIORS only possible with STEEL 


DRY, WATER-TIGHT BILGE achieved by electric 
welded seams for longer life 


LOW COST, EASY MAINTENANCE assured by dura- 
ble corrosion-resistant STEEL 


GRACEFULLY CURVED HULL DESIGN gives unusually 
fine performance in the STEEL Roamer 


EASY TO HANDLE Roamer's deep STEEL keel gives 
easy handling in all seas 









For further information on why Roamer 
leads the STEEL fleet, write 











DIVISION OF CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION 
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AUTOMATIC 
DUPLEX 


RAW WATER STRAINER 














An Entirely 
New Idea — 


always visible. 


of Water to Engine... 


EVEN WITH BOTH SCREENS COMPLETELY CLOGGED 


The only Strainer that can’t starve your engine of cooling water if 
the screen becomes suddenly clogged! Sudbury has eliminated the 


burden of constant watching and manual switchover. 
enal Strainer (patent pending) the flow of water 


In this phenom- 
automatically by- 


passes the first screen if it becomes clogged with sand, silt or foreign 
matter—even by-passes the second screen should enough sand and silt 


enter the intake to plug it. 


Occupies little space. 


NO MANUAL 
SWITCHOVER REQUIRED 


Wide range of standard sizes to fit all boats and all con- 
ditions, $43.95 and up. 9 to 19 in. high, for %-in. to 2%-in. 
pipe (special sizes up to 52 in. high). 


and prices. 





AQUA-CLEAR Feeder 


Cool direct with raw sea water—without rust, 


corrosion or salting down. The AQUA-CLEAR 
Feeder (U.S. Patent 2,745,550) makes all water 
entering the cooling system completely non- 
corrosive, improves heat transfer. One-piece 
welded lucite construction, water circulation al- 
ways visible. No gaskets to leak, no bolts to 
loosen. Exclusive features, unique automatic by- 
pass. Sizes for all engines—average cost $50. 


AQUA-CLEAR Crystals 
Use only genuine, trade-marked AQUA- 
CLEAR Crystals — for guaranteed protection. 
Don’t risk a substitute. 1 Ib. $2.50; 10 Ibs. $20. 


CRYSTAL KLEENER 


Save fitting-out time next spring by cleaning 
your AQUA-CLEAR Feeder and replenishing 
Crystals for next season’s boating. Keeps your 
Feeder in perfect condition. Only $1.98. 


Sold and Installed by Leading 
Boatyards, Marinas, Supply Stores 


If not in stock at your dealer's, you may use order 
blank. The complete Sudbury Line is listed. 


REGIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
John Bergh, 221 Pomona Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 
Donald H. McChesney, Winslow, Wash. 
Burton Marine Sales, Bidg. 8, Pier 1, 
City Dock, Miami, Fla. 


SUDBURY LABORATORY 
Box 7E, South Sudbury, Mass. 
1956 





TRANSPARENT BOAT 


Fascinating! See everything below—marine 
life to enjoy, reefs to avoid. Mirror-smooth, 
100% transparent. Weighs only 44 lbs.—easily 
lifted and stowed on deck, even over open hatch 
to let light in, keep rain out. Perfect for fish- 
ermen, hunterg, campers—easier to portage than 
a canoe, No painting, no caulking. & ft. long, 
45 in. beam. Mahogany gunwales, seats. Holds 3 
passengers. Only $179.95, plus shipping ie 


CITRASNPARENT BOAT .. . $179.95 
SKY-VENT 
(9-in.$34.95(12-in.$59.95 [ 


BOAT FENDER (_ 


45 118-in.$89.95 





-in $4.95 


Ovenpanasunsen © BOARD $19 





TYPHOON ‘BILGE PUMP Vv. 


-in .. . $39.95 6-in $49.95 Pint 








Send complete description, specifi 
LJ tions, operating diagrams, size 
prices for DUPLEX STRAINE R ‘tol 
fit my boat 
1 Send 1957 Sudbury Marine Catalog 
} FREE, including pictures of the : 
phenome snalTRANSPARENT B OAT City 














capacity—the big 


Write for details 


SUDBURY LABORATORY, Box 7E, South Sudbury, Mass. 


DO Throttle&ChokeControl ..ft.$... 
GUSHER BILGE PUMP .... $8.95 Dispenser Pkg. . . 98 ] Pt. . . $1.29 
0 Liquid AQUA-CLEAR, Pint. $1.98 LJ DUPLEX STRAINER $43.95 & up 
AQUA-CLEAR Feeder 


Automatic BILGE CLEAN ER 


PINs son kusdbaresnenersaeeaseeson ees s Enclosed is $ 


Address... 


If the screens become completely clogged, then the Sudbury Automatic Duplex 
Strainer acts as a settling chamber and sand, silt, mud is removed before it 
gets to the engine. The Sudbury Strainer is revolutionary in design in that a 
full flow of water is delivered to the engine no matter how badly clogged the 
screens become. 

Entire unit made of rugged, highest quality, crystal-clear plastic; water flow and sediment 
No bolts, no gaskets, no metal parts to rust, corrode or cause electrolysis. 
Even the strainers are long-lasting plastic—exclusive with Sudbury. 


Unmatched Efficiency 


Extra heavy duty, extra large filter 
double screens trap all sand, silt, mud, seaweed, etc. Goes 
4 times as long without cleaning—even if neglected until 
completely filled, water stoppage cannot occur. 

No more listening for a pounding pump, no worry about 
a burned-up engine. Foolproof design makes this Sudbury 
Strainer the only one you'll want on your boat! 


Quick and Easy to Install 


If you’re a “do-it-yourself” captain you’ll enjoy making 
this installation. Only two connections—intake and outlet. 





Only 4 Parts! 


No maintenance problems— 
a glance tells when cleaning is 
needed. Screw top removes eas- 
ily without tools. Sand and 
silt easily flushed out through 
clean-out plugs in bottom, 
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Transparent SKY-VENT 


Prevents dry-rot and mildew all during win- 
ter lay-up. SKY-VENT is the only modern ven- 
tilator which admits light and air continuously 
yet keeps out snow, sleet, rain. Your boat is 
never closed up tight there’s always air circu- 
lation below. Enjoy its extra comfort next 
season—-a cool refreshing cabin rain or shine 
Non-fouling, non-magnetic, no metal to rust 
9-in. Dia. $34.95; 12-in. $59.95; 18-in. $89.95. 


Send me the Sudbury Quality Marine Products ordered below: 


BOAT-ZOAP 


[) SAV-A-TANK Cartridge |. . $3.01 


] Model A—20 to 74 hp... . . . . $36.50 AQUA-SHED 
] SAF-T-SWITCH s9.95 es 4 5 hp. ..... $49.95 O 
VAPOR-PROOF SWITCH OM a 1D—O = hie 7) 6L FREE-IT, Aerosol Can 
] Multiple . . $17.95 1) Single .. $7.95 “~~ ™OCS! B—\iver « P _o _] E-Z-SQUIRT PUMP 
* tic E --” a — SAIL-ZOAP, &-0z. bottle 
ee aa ce LL ; 
$1 5 l Ib $20.00 [|_| BARFAIR 77, Quart can 





_| CRYSTAL KLEENER, $ 
Quart ... $1.98 [ WATER JACKET CLEANER $ 
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Zone State ' 




























































































Powerful! Dependable! Performance-Proved! 


CHRIS-CRAFT 
MARINE ENGINES 





Model K, 95-hp 
Marine Engine 


Here is an unprecedented opportunity to power your boat at tremen- 
dous savings with the world’s finest, most dependable marine engines. 

Now, for a limited time only, you can buy a new 1957 Chris-Craft 
marine engine and deduct 10% for Fall delivery. Choose from twenty- 
one models, 60 through 200 horsepower, with reduction drives and 
opposite rotation on most models. Each is thoroughly tested and per- 
formance-proved under all marine conditions for kit boats, work boats, 
fishing boats, cruisers, runabouts, yachts, utility boats, and auxiliary 
sail boats. 

But, you must act now for these unheard-of savings. Offer will be 
withdrawn when Fall production schedules are filled. See your Chris- 
Craft Marine Engine Dealer today or contact us direct! 


SAVE UP TO $269 (char sziow) 


Model | H.P.| Drive Price 7 Save 
$ 699.00 $ 69.90 
840.00 84.00 
999.00 99.90 
1028.00 102.80 
1109.00 110.90 
1308.00 130.80 
1308.00 DEDUCT 130.80 
1278.00 127.80 
10% 


1478.00 147.80 
1478.00 . FOR 147.80 
1360.00 136.00 
1536.00 FALL 153.60 
1730.00 DELIVERY | 173.00 
1779.00 177.90 
1893.00 189.30 
2034.00 203.40 
2083.00 208.30 
2429.00 242.90 
2648.00 264.80 
2690.00 

2690.00 J 


A 60 | Direct 

B 60 | Direct 

BR 60 | 2:1 Red. 
60 | 3:1 Red. 

K 95 | Direct 

KS 95 | 1%a:1 Red. 
KR 95 | 2:1 Red. 
KL 105 | Direct 
KLS 105 | 1%:1 Red. 
KLR 105 | 2:1 Red. 
KFL 131 | Direct 

M 130 | Direct 

MS 130 | 1:1 Red. 
MR 130 | 2:1 Red. 
MCL 175 | Direct 
MCLS | 175 | 1:1 Red. 
MCLR | 175 | 2:1 Red. 
wB 200 | Direct 
WBS | 200] 1:1 Red. 
WBR2 | 200 | 2:1 Red. 
WBR | 200/| 2:1 Red. 


269.00 
269.00 


























Prices, specifications and equipment subject to change without notice. 


Chhtes+ Craft 


MARINE ENGINE DIVISION, ALGONAC, MICH. 


DEALERS: 


Valuable Chris- 
Craft Marine 
Engine franchises 
are available. 
Write for data. 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 











MAINTENANCE OF THE MONTH 


XPERIENCED boatmen have found boating can be 

a year around sport. Upkeep is easiest when no chores 
are allowed to pile up, no items of equipment to get run 
down. The expert will plan his bottom scrubbing for first 
days after hauling before dirt has become hardened, his 
outside work for the seasons when builders and boatyard 
men are not too busy, his shopping for now when marine 
supply stores are not as crowded. The search for new or 
used boats may begin at this time when a craft can be 
studied with no crowds to rush a decision. 

Here are reminders of upkeep items that should get 
attention now! 


Maintenance Check List 


Mooring and docking lines—Are they in good condition? 
How long since they have been switched end for end or 
replaced? Sand, which works into the inner fibers, can 
abrade and cut while leaving the outside appearing semi- 
serviceable. 

Ground Tackle—If your boat swings at a mooring, are 
the anchors under it big enough to take a strong blow from 
any direction? Are they true anchors or merely weights 
that may drag? Do they have long enough scope to prevent 
a vertical pull on the mooring? (Remember a minimum 
seven-to-one ratio of length to water depth is recommended. ) 
And are you using a heavy chain at the bottom plus possi- 
bly weights and a nylon line so that the line springs and 
does not put full surge of the waves on the anchor? 

Paint and Brightwork—Has your boating activity so far 
this year left scars on painted and varnished surfaces? 
Touching up now with paint may put off an extensive re- 
painting job; revarnishing exposed areas may cover raw 
wood before discoloration starts and both a wooding down 
and bleaching job are required. 

Motor upkeep—Checked your outboard spark plugs and 
the grease in that lower unit recently? Whether you're 
lucky and can keep going all winter or are quitting now, 
this is a good time to make a minor overhaul. And if 
freezing weather’s near, will the water in your inboard 
cooling system freeze up some cold night, as well as water 
in the “head”? These are minimum check-ups. But has 
your motor been showing signs of real undependability? 
Don’t put off a major overhaul any longer. 

Bottom Condition—This is a good month to pull out 
your boat for a routine hull examination if it is normally 
kept in the water. Even if she stays in all year long, 
periodic checks will prevent undue growth of grass in fresh 
water, barnacles in salt. Many bottom paints are designed 
to wear away so that fouling cannot get a firm hold; spots 
on the bottom may easily be bare by now. Bottom paints 
will, however, last much longer if the directions on the can 
are carefully followed. Some anti-fouling paints should go 
in the water while still wet; all should be used only after 
the hull has been properly cleaned of old, flaking paint and 
any dents and gouges properly filled. 

Ventilation—Are there any dark corners in your boat? 
Moisture, in large quantities, makes it float, but in small 
amounts can be doing extensive damage. A rowboat with 
a forward cuddy or an enclosed compartment under the 
rear seat can be ready for an attack of dry rot. Any boat 
with untreated wooden members is susceptible to the 
disease. Only fresh air circulation can prevent it. During 
this rainy season it is easy to cover and close your boat 
too securely. Be sure you are giving it air. 

Insurance—If a blow does come, are you completely 
covered, or has it expired recently? How about liability? 
If your boat banged into something or someone, or even 
slipped off its cradle in your back yard or boatyard, are 
you in trouble or out of it. 

Boat still in the water?—Don’t pull it out too soon. More 
and more boatmen are finding this is the time to stretch the 
season, and do some of their minor maintenance while still 
afloat. @ 


POPULAR BOATING 





See the full line of brand: new 1957 Trojan 
cruisers and ¢ jouts, both inboard and 
outboard, right in your own area at the show- 
room of your Trojan boat dealer! On display 
for the first time, these beautiful 1957 models 
demonstrate once again Trojan’s leadership 
in the design of boats that are famous for 
performance, safety and comfort. Don’t miss 
this chance to see them while you can be 


NOVEMBER, 1956 


“et 


sure of finding the one model that’s right 
for you and your family . . . at the right price, 
too!-Remember! This is the only season of the 
year that the completely new Trojan line is 
completely available! 
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Free Aids for Better Boating 


Calling all boating enthusiasts. Listed 
below is a wealth of material on boat- 
ing, fishing and water skiing which is 
available to you, free of charge! Sim- 
ply send us the key number (shown in 
parenthesis) of each booklet, catalog, 
or guide you wish to receive, and we 
will do the rest. Send request to: 
POPULAR BOATING, Dept. 801, 
366 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Family Boating Is Fun A sixteen page 
booklet that stresses the all-age, all 
family appeal of boating, and offers 
tips on how to choose the boat best 
suited to your family’s needs and budg- 
et. National Association of Engine and 
Boat Manufacturers. (3) 

How to Organize Boat and Water Ski 
Clubs Complete details, including sug- 
gested by-laws, in a handbook for 
starting a local boat or water ski 
club. Outboard Boating Club of Amer- 
ica. (2) 

Outboard Handling How-to tips in a 
boat handling booklet for begin- 
ners. Outboard Boating Club of Amer- 
ica. (5) 

Where to Obtain Charts and Cruising 
Information Weekly publication pam- 
phlet enabling mariners to keep nauti- 
cal charts up to date. Socony Mobil 
Oil Co., Inc. (14) 

Evinrude “How To” Book of Water 
Skiing One of America’s top instruc- 
tors, Bruce Parker, tells in this booklet 
how to enjoy the fascinating sport. 
Evinrude Foundation Publications. (1) 
Outboard Marinas This booklet con- 
tains plans and photographs of ma- 
rinas, and explains their value to the 
community. Outboard Boating Club 
of America. (6) 

Small Boat Launching Ramps, Docks 
and Piers A booklet of drawings and 
specifications for all three. Outboard 
Boating Club of America. (7) 
Accessories for the Boatman This 
catalog lists hundreds of seaworthy 
aids designed to give you more fun 
afloat. The Crow’s-nest. (8) 

Safe Boating Is More Fun! A booklet 
for the cruising yachtsman, the out- 
boarder, the day fisherman and the 
sailing enthusiast, the how-to’s for hap- 
pier and safer boating. United States 
Power Squadrons. (15) 

Anchors and Anchoring All about an- 
chors, from their designs to their hold- 
ing powers are described in this book- 
let. Danforth Anchors. (13) 

Modern Yacht Fittings Comprehensive 
catalog listing of modern yacht fittings 
and their cost. Whaling City Marine 
Co. (9) 

“How To” Book of Outboard Cruising 
A booklet of important facts about 
outboard cruisers and cruising, as 
compiled by Robert J. Whittier. Evin- 
rude Foundation Publications. (11) 
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Boating Films A catalog of boating 
films compiled by the National Asso- 
ciation of Engine and Boat Manufac- 
turers, Inc. (49) 

Products For Boatmen A booklet of 
fuels and lubricants for your power 
plant, which have been tested and ap- 
proved for most efficient marine serv- 
ice. Esso Standard Oil Co. (10) 
Now That You’re a Skipper A six- 
page educational folder which tells 
the novice boatman where to obtain 
information on basic seamanship, boat 
handling, and manners and customs 
of the water. National Association of 
Engine and Boat Manufacturers. (4) 
Cruising With Safety Yachtman’s 
handbook (newly revised and enlarged) 
containing 84 pages of boat-handling 
data. Texaco Waterways Service. (28) 
Pocket Pelorus A handy pocket aid 
to navigation, ideal for taking bearings 
to determine your boat’s position, and 
for piloting practice. Texaco Water- 
ways Service. (26) 

The Mobil Boating Book A_ booklet 
for all boat owners, its contains handy 
tits for better boating. Socony Mo- 
bil Oil Co., Inc. (12) 
Sandpaper—How to Use It The home 
craftsman will find many helpful sug- 
gestions in this booklet, for choosing 
and correctly using the proper sand- 
paper for surface finishing of wood, 
metals and plastics. Behr-Manning, a 
division of Norton Co. (32) 

Carefree Outboarding A compact, 
easy-to-carry booklet, containing a 
host of hints for keeping your motor 
in top form and operating it with max- 
imum economy. The Texas Company. 
(31) 

Marine Flags This 16-page catalog 
offers valuable information on marine 
flags—including how, when, where 
they may be flown. The Lighthouse, 
Inc. (30) 

How To Build A Boat With Nails A 
booklet containing nail fastening facts 
for all build-it-yourself boatmen. In- 
dependent Nail and Packing Company. 
(50) 

How To Keep Your Boat Watertight 
This catalog contains a composite boat 
chart, plus a listing of products that 
will help you keep your boat afloat. 
H. B. Fred. Kuhls. (51) 


Films Available to Boat and Ski Clubs 


Safety Ahoy Depicts the proper way 
to handle boats, read channel markers 
and follow the rules of the road. The 
Automobile Insurance Co. (44F) 
Sails on the Sea Atlantic Coast Sail- 
ing, plus the annual Prince of Wales 
Trophy race from Marblehead to Hali- 
fax. Canadian Travel Film. (47F) 
Keel to Cruise The step-by-step pro- 
cedure for assembling a 14-foot run- 
about kit boat. Chris-Craft Corp. (35F) 
Where Rooster Tails Fly Slo-Mo-Shun 
IV setting the world record in ’52; the 
Gold Cup Race of ’52; the Seattle Sea 
Fair and the 100-mile Outboard Mara- 
thon. Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. (37F) 
Safety on Waters Illustrating the im- 
portance of providing equipment be- 
yond legal minimums and stressing the 
need for a sound knowledge of sea- 
manship for all boatmen. U.S.C.G. 
(45F) 

Winged Foot Wonders Water skiing 
how-to film, climaxed by an exciting 
display of water ski tricks by world 
champions. Kiekaefer Corp. (48F) 
Heads Up Official life-saving film 
showing accurate methods of water 
safety and lifesaving, in slow motion. 
American Red Cross. (39F) 

Leave Your Worries Ashore Graphic 
demonstration of fire safety precau- 
tions for yachtsmen. Walter Kidde & 
Co., Inc. (41F) 

Maritime Holiday Depicting a family 
vacation in the Maritime Provinces, 
highlighted by a three-day cruise on 
the windjammer “Doubloon.” (46F) 
Racing Champions The 1952 Indian- 
apolis ‘500’ race, plus the Gold Cup 
and President’s Regatta. Champion 
Spark Plug. (36F) 

Keeping Your Boat Shipshape Outlin- 
ing the proper procedure for keeping 
your craft in top condition. E. I. Du- 
pont de Nemours & Co. (40F) 

Oars and Paddles Showing skills need- 
ed to prevent boating accidents. Amer- 
ican Red Cross. (42F) 

The Plywood Fleet Various types of 
plywood recreational craft. Douglas 
Fir Plywood Association. (34F) 
Fabulous Fishing in South America 
A group of anglers try their luck at 
various fishing meccas south of the 
border. Johnson Motors. (20F) 
Cruising The Keys Two couples take 
a leisurely cruise from Miami to the 
tip of the Florida Keys. National As- 
sociation of Boat and Engine Manu- 
facturers. (25F) 





“F” are films available on loan to clubs. 





FREE AIDS FOR BETTER BOATING 


Please encircle the key number of each booklet you wish to receive. Numbers followed by 


123456789 1011 12 13 14 15 16F 20F 25F 26 28 30 31 32 34F 35F 36F 37F 
38F 39F 40F 41F 42F 43F 45F 46F 47F 48F 49 50 51 

Mail to: Boating Booklets, POPULAR BOATING, Box 801 

366 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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MERCURY PIONEERS A NEW ERA IN BOATING! 








HIGHEST POWER! 


New 60 horsepower 6 cylinder 
Mercury combines new speed 
with great load-moving power 


Now in production—the new Mercury Mark 75 
Marathon! For speed, for cruising, for moving 
loads—there’s never been a more versatile en- 
gine. Safe, smooth and easy to handle. World’s 
first 6 cylinder outboard puts 60 horsepower un- 
der a single control — throttle, neutral and reverse 
all on one lever that a child can operate! New 
simplified reverse cuts down weight, reduces 
drag. Here’s the motor that puts you out ahead! 


© KIEKHAEFER CORPORATION, 1956 


2.SLOWEST TROLL! 


New Mercury Trol-Twin 
packs 10 lively horsepower, yet 
trolls at super-slow speeds! 


Plenty of power and speed to get you fishing fast. 
Exclusive “Speed-r-Troll” switch lets you troll as 
slow as you want. It’s like two engines in one! 





One hand operation. A single lever puts you in 
MARK 10 forward, neutral or reverse. New glide-angle de- 
sign beats weeds. And quiet? Wait ti you learn 
how it exhausts through the propeller +b, bury- 
ing the exhaust and the sound! Ask y .r Mer- 


cury dealer about his new easy terms . 
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MARK 25. 2 cyl. in- MARK 25E. Similar j 

line. Flo-Torg - to Mark 25, but i 

Drive Safety g with 12-volt elec- 

Clutch (no shear * tric starter. Plenty 
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pins). 19.8 cu. in. of electric power 
Speeds to 32 mph. ial , including pumps. 
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MARK 6. Alternate 
firing 2 cyl. in-line. 
154” x 114” bore and 
Vs = stroke. 7.2 cu. in. 
—p displacement. 


=> Speeds to 20 mph. 
me 360° steering. 


MARK 10 TROL-TWIN, 
with trolling 
switch. Super- 
slow trolling to 26 
mph. Prop-Jet Ex- 
haust for quiet 
operation. 
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MARK 30 alternate- 
firing 4 cyl. in-line. 
29.7 cu. in. Aircraft 


MARK 30E. Same as Or MARK 30H. Special as, MARK 55. 4 cyl. 39.6 


Mark 30 plus 12- 


Competition mod- Oe cu. in. displace- 
voltelectric starter el of the Mark 30 Vv ment. Ultra-hi out- 








type magneto. and generator to equipped with fa- put magneto, inte- 
| Dual carburetors. recharge battery mous Quick Silver grated remote con- ; 
Speeds from slow- and run auxiliary Lower Unit for trols. Speeds to 42 7 
est troll to 36 mph. equipment. flashing speeds. miles per hour. : 
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MARK 55H. Special , MARK 75 MARATHON. Or MARK 75H. Competi- 
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volt Merc-Electric sion of Mark 55, cu. in. Electric ry. 75. Now entering 
competition with 
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READERS REPORT: 


A SAIL MAN SPEAKS 


To the Editor: 

I suppose you want me and the rest of your new readers 
to swamp you with comments so here we go. 

First of all, if such a thing as a new approach to boating 
on the magazine level is possible, it is a good idea. There 
are probably millions of people that never heard of boating 
magazines, but have been boating (outboarding) for some 
time. 

As to the articles, John Kingdon knows his stuff and 
writes well and this column, “Here’s How,” is a darned good 
idea. Free Aids for Better Boating is a terrific idea which I 
hope will be well used. If the boating population uses as 
little sense as it does driving, boating will soon be too hazard- 
ous to enjoy. 

The stories about power boats (water automobiles) have 
no place for me, but the sail stories were OK. When Every 
Second Counts, the piece about artificial respiration: well 
done, very good. Signaling at Sea: very good again, though 
most people that should, probably won’t read it. Fishing for 
All: I wish I had the time. Junior Skippers: very good. 

The first issue was OK. My congratulations, and if you 
keep the course on helping boatmen, you'll do just fine. 

N.L., Detroit, Michigan 


POWERBOAT MAN'S VIEW 
To the Editor: 

I am quite sure it would please many of us if you include 
as much as is good on new engines and hulls, particularly 
in the racing field. 

A.L., Kansas City, Mo. 


COVER QUESTION 
To the Editor: 
I like your colorful cover, and the swell color pages inside 








as well, but I’m worried about the little girl. That front 
deck doesn’t look very safe. 
R.T.R., Spokane, Wash. 
Small children should certainly not be allowed out on deck 
alone when underway. Young model Candy Greiff was care- 
fully watched by her father, POPULAR BOATING’s Art 
Editor Sid Greiff, from the boat ahead.—Eb. 


CLUB MEMBER 
To the Editor: 

Congratulations, and I surely hope you will have much 
success. I know you will if you can keep it down to earth 
and leave the 60 footers to some other magazine. How about 
a page devoted to reports of active boat clubs? 

L.T., Tuckahoe, N. J. 

Reporter and boatman Henry Lee will describe accom- 
plishments of boat clubs all over the country next month 
in a special feature.—Eb. 

SKEPTIC 
To the Editor: 

It’s about time we had a progressive marine magazine for 
regular boaters. I am tired of the shingle races and the tired 
business men playing admiral. I want to know what’s new 
and how to do it. Want an economic price on glass hulls. 
We want outboard engines that will start, and run and which 
will be economical of fuel and oil. That means four cycle. 
The marine industry is dead standing up. For a long time we 
have needed a publication with the guts to use the prod. You 
can become another spineless industry house organ, afraid of 
every one, or you can be a progressive leader, much needed. 
I shall watch and hope. 

B.S., Weiser, Idaho 


LANDLUBBER APPROVAL 
I don’t know my aft from a thole in the thwart about 
boating but your first issue looks awfully good. It’s live, 
colorful, newsy and interesting. Keep up the good work; 
long may you have smooth sailing. 
A.A.L., Larchmont, N. Y. 




















F971 BOATS DELIVER! 


“The greatest value in the small boat field” 


NOVEMBER, 1956 


WHEN YOU CALL FOR PERFORMANCE... 


In 1957 PM Boats, stronger hulls of aviation birch plywood spell unbeatable per- 
formance. They make motors seem still more powerful, make boating safer than 
ever! Even in tight turns at top speed, PM Boats run true and amazingly dry. 


With Hydra* Flo Styling and hand-crafted finish, PM Boats offer excellent quality at 
surprisingly low price. Sportsmen, sport fishers, runabouts and cruisers; 14’, 15’ and 
16’ lengths. Minimum maintenance: no seams, hence no caulking or puttying ever! 


PRECISION MARINE COMPANY 


2271 Garrett Road, Drexel Hill, Pa. 
F111 
BOATS 


Dealer franchises still open in certain areas. Export arrangements available. 





**f learned about boating from that” 


The Fog When West Was East 


RTHUR had bought himself a new boat. He 

phoned, asking me to help him sail her from a 
yard in East Greenwich, Rhode Island, to her home 
mooring in Mamaroneck Harbor, New York. I ac- 
cepted with alacrity. The world was not a happy 
place with Hitler driving the British Army to the 
Dunkerque coast. It might be our last cruise. 

As it turned out, it very nearly was—but Hitler had 
nothing to do with that. 

“What do you want me to bring?” I asked him. 

“A box of miscellaneous nails, screws, nuts and 
bolts, any old pieces of metal scrap—you know—the 
sort of stuff that might be handy in making emergency 
repairs. I live in an apartment and don’t have things 
of that sort.” 

I understood. ‘Suppose I bring along the Red 
Azimuth Tables. We can swing ship and determine 
the deviation of the compass,” I suggested. 
Illustration by Allen Beechel 


By H. A. CALAHAN 


“No,” he replied. “I'd rather you wouldn't.” He 
seemed quite positive about it. “The compass was 
compensated by an expert last fall. There’s a devia- 
tion card aboard and it shows very little deviation— 
only a degree or two on a couple of headings. I want 
to get going and make a fast passage. 

We'll assume the compass is O.K. and not bother 
to reswing it.” 

Well, Arthur was the Captain. We found the boat 
in condition to sail. We bent the jib and mainsail, 
stopped them; inspected everything. The battery was 
brought aboard the last thing. 

“Charged full, ready to bust,” said the yard man. 
Next morning the sun had just risen when we dropped 
the mooring and set out on a windless morning under 
power. There was no wind all the way down Nar- 
ragansett’ Bay. I checked the compass as well as I 
could by running be- (continued on page 71) 
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joing 
A Boat for Children 


Careful selection should start now if Santa, 


or next spring, may bring a boat for your beginner 


A dinghy like this Grumman aluminum model can be fun for youngsters and serve as large boat tender. 











By BLAKE GILPIN 


Noted boating writer, and mother 
of three as well, the author speaks 
from observation and experience. 


Don’t overlook the simple, homebuilt raft 
for use on a small pond. Generations 

of youngsters, including the author’s 
children, below, have had fun with them. 





Twelve-year-old Billy Schumacher, Seattle 
schoolboy, won the 1955 A.P.B.A. national 
AU class championship with his racer. 


IVE a boy or a gal a boat they can ride and the world 

becomes their oyster. Take young Billy Schumaker. 
At the ripe old age of twelve this Seattle, Wash., skipper, 
who was already an old salt before he reached his teens, 
oystered up the world to the point of two national cham- 
pionships in stock outboard racing. Billy didn’t compete 
just against boys; he tangled rooster tails with men of all 
ages and came out on top. 

Granted not all of us want to garb our heirs and heiresses 
in crash helmets and knee pads and put them behind the 
wheel of a racing boat. But we can let them become young 
mariners and train them to learn to take care of themselves 
on the water. 

Not long ago I was checking into the career of another 
young racer, Glenn “Skip” Forcier, twenty-year-old, from 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Michigan. Skip’s boating interest 
started when he was seven years old and he saw a U. S. 
Navy Sub-chaser being launched at Cleveland, Ohio. Skip 
managed to work off some of his Navy enthusiasm by en- 
listing as one of the country’s youngest War Bond sales- 
men. Yet despite the fact that his own parents at that time 
had no interest in things nautical, Skip at nine scavenged 
a discarded kayak from a city dump, patched the torn can- 
vas with chunks of inner tube and adhesive tape and 
launched his secondhand rig on the Detroit River (without 
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This Via Holda 8-foot aluminum pram 
weighs 45 Ibs., has styrofoam fictation, 
and can be easily handled by a pre-teenager. 


his parents’ knowledge!). This outfit could scarcely qualify 
as a safe beginner’s boat. Fortunately Skip was a strong 
swimmer, and lucky to boot, for on several occasions the 
outfit foundered and had so little buoyancy that Skip had 
to play Kayak lifesaver as well as preserving his own skin. 
When his parents found what was going on, and recovered 
from shock, they bought Skip a reasonable boat. 

A basic requisite for any boat selection for a youngster 
should be seaworthiness. What may be a safe boat for one 
boy may be wholly unsuited for another, depending on the 
young skipper’s judgment and ability. Also a boat that 
might be seaworthy and perfectly suitable for a small in- 
land lake might be a borderline craft safety-wise or even 
downright dangerous on an open bay or large lake. 

The first decision in the selection of a boat for a young- 
ster is how the rig will be propelled—sail, motor, oar or 
paddle. This is going to depend on budget, and your body 
of water. For the family with just a farm pond, a raft or a 
small pram or dinghy may be perfect for an introduction. 
A young skipper with imagination can turn a crudely built 
homemade raft into a pirate ship or a Man of War, and 
his small pond is any one of the Seven Seas. 

In the mini-boat class, the pram with its blunt bow has 
a number of advantages over the dinghy. Because of the 
simplicity of pram construction, it is far cheaper per foot 
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than its wealthier cousin. The dinghy is designed primarily 
as a tender for larger craft. It serves this purpose admirably | 
because of its excellent towing qualities and good load | 
carrying capacity for its overall length. If you have a | 
cruiser and plan to use the tender as a double duty boat | 
for yachting purposes and your children as well, then the 

added cost for a dinghy is not out of line. 

But for a simple small rowing craft, the pram can’t be | 
beat. For as little as $39, an eight-footer can be bought in | 
knock-down pre-cut kit form. A tailor-made job unpainted | 
will cost $100 and up, depending upon whether fir or a | 
more expensive plywood is used for the planking. If your | 
children are as lazy as mine, I’d recommend a boat that is . 
practically destruction proof, needs no maintenance or | 
caulking, and can be left in the water during the entire 
boating season without becoming water logged. One of the 


least expensive yet satisfactory prams of this type is the ( 
little 8 foot Marvel, a 45-pound stamped aluminum job | 
made by Vio Holda. The boat will support 154 pounds 


when full of water due to its styrofoam underseat inserts. 
This is ample flotation to provide safety for a couple of 
youngsters, even with a small outboard motor. | 


Prams are suitable for oars 

yutboard motor. McKear 
pram, left, lists for $110 ur 

er: thane-ie PEC EURalel-iucllal @mmale ian 
is a safe 10-foot sailing 
catamaran. Lower left shows 
a Florida pram skippered by 
race winner Robbie Wilkersor 

Comet, below, won 1955 Mid 
A'S Tah d-1 om Ol al-Vaalellelal-jall ema sce] e 
ular with young sailors ts the 
Blue Jay, lower right, one of 
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Keep in mind that the non-capsizable boat is practically 
non-existent. Let’s face it! Whether your children row, pad- 
dle, sail or motor, they doubtless will eventually upset their 
boat. My own three children have used their Vio Holda 
aluminum pram for three seasons and given it rough treat- 
ment. It is still in perfect shape. I selected this particular 
boat because of its extreme light weight; any two of my 
children, aged 11, 9 and 5, can carry the boat in and out 
of the water and dump it if it becomes filled with rain 
water or right it after it flips, which it has done on a num- 
ber of occasions. With an outboard motor attached, I 
wouldn’t recommend the boat for use on anything but a 
small protected pond. Nor would I consider it one of the 
most rugged of the metal boats built. 

Most of the aluminum boat manufacturers make durable 
10 to 12 footers offering greater stability and a larger load 
carrying capacity, and are more suited for outboard motor 
use. An average well-made aluminum 12-footer of pram 
design will cost about $150 to $200. 

If you or your youngster would get more kick out of 
building rather than buying a boat, the Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood Association, Tacoma 2, Washington, publishes a 





Sailing can have many rewards. Florida 

pram championship winner for second year 

in a row, Robbie Wilkerson receives 
congratulations from pram princess, Patty Glander. 
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full directory of plywood boat plans. The brochure also 
includes a directory of plywood buat kit manufacturers, 
with thumbnail sketches describing each manufacturer’s 
various models and the kit prices. The directory is sup- 
plied free and may be had by writing to Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood Association. 

If your boating location is a shallow stream, a canoe 
would probably be the ideal kick-off point. Your choice of 
canoes will again be of a personal nature with the selection 
in conventional design between the traditional fabric-cov- 
ered cedar-strip built construction and the newer but 
equally popular aluminum canoes. If you should favor 
metal, you need not fear corrosion despite reports that alu- 
minum products deteriorate. The aluminum alloys now 
used in canoes and boats can offer a lifetime of hard service 
in any type of water—salt or fresh. If weight and size 
should be a deciding factor in your choice, the range in 
cedar canvas-covered canoes varies from an_ 11-footer 
weighing approximately 50 pounds to jumbo sized 25-foot 
long camp models with capacities for up to fifteen paddlers. 
The choice in size and styles of aluminum is, in general, 

(continued on page 77) 





. 


Pedal operated Water Skeeter seats two, 
has fiberglas pontoons and speed of 
a canoe; costs less than $300. 





Stock outboard racing offers many a chance 
for family to work together. Youngsters 
can start as pit crew, and later drive. 
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This bullet-nosed 


boat on ice might 


some day hold all 
records for speed 


across the ground 














The tiny apparatus protruding from the tail of this ice boat fuselage weighs only four pounds yet 
might develop 2,200 horsepower. Though some details are still secret, the basics can now be explained. 





fceboart for trhe Future 


2,000 miles an hour... that is one 


of the potentials of an ice boat 


By LLOYD MALLAN 


Considered the top rocket reporter, the 
author has written Men, Rockets and 
Space Rats and Secrets of Space Flight. 


ARLY one cold winter morning (the date cannot be 
revealed because of Naval security classifications), a 
dark blue truck pulled up to the shoreline of Lake Hopat- 
cong in Northern New Jersey. Behind the truck on a trail- 
er was a strange missile-shaped object twenty feet long. 
Its fresh paint job of flaming red trimmed in yellow bright- 
ened the dull landscape. 

A small group of men stood by hopefully as the truck 
rolled to a stop alongside the vast sheet of ice that covered 
the largest lake in the state. To them this was T-Day at 
X-Hour. All of them were veteran witnesses to such a day 
and hour, but this morning they were more than usually ex- 
cited. For this was the Test-Day of a new kind of missile, 
their own special baby. It was not intended to shoot into 
a high are through the stratosphere and drop destruction 
on an enemy. Its purpose was to propel a man like a 
skittering bullet across the lake’s frozen surface. The mis- 
sile was really an ice boat—the first of its kind in the 
world: a boat powered by a rocket. 

They had built the boat in off-moments from their more 
pressing military assignments, had used only scrap material 
to put it together. Understandably, it was not aerody- 
namically perfect in design. They expected some trouble. 
But they also anticipated great success. The ice boat’s en- 
gine was borrowed, temporarily, from an obsolete Navy 
missile—which nevertheless was still classified “secret.” So 
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revealed here for the first time 





Liquid oxygen, which reaches boiling temperature 
at 300° below zero, is in the white frosted 
tank. Into the other goes 25 gallons of alcohol. 























In an exclusive 


> 


ROCKET ENGINE 











ALCOHOL TANK 








Unclassified specifications for the boat in- 
clude: fuselage and outriggers of 1” stain- 
less steel tubing; pilot seat and frame rein- 
forcing of 4” stainless tubing; covering of 
24 and 26 gauge sheet metal; overall length 
20’, length of outriggers 5’; 3 steel runners 
3!’ each with 45° blade; liquid propellant 
rocket engine of 400 Ibs. thrust, 10” nozzle 
(other specifications classified); fuel tanks 
25 gal. stainless with valve system and pres- 
sure relief cocks; liquid oxygen, alcohol. 


Test pilot Buck Pellington and one of the 
founders and first president of Reaction 
Motors, Lovell Lawrence, stand beside boat. 


they did not invite the press to view what they felt would 
be a spectacular event. 

This story is a POPULAR BOATING “exclusive,” the 
first account of an amazing and daring experiment. The in- 
formation was released to the author on his promise that 
certain specifications of the ice boat’s power plant would be 
withheld. Yet the following permissible data should give 
the reader a vivid idea of the possibilities inherent in rocket- 
powered ice craft. 

The ice boat when fully loaded with fuel and pilot 
weighed 1,600 pounds. But the rocket engine built into its 
rear weighed only slightly more than four pounds. This 
engine, which could be held easily in the palm of an average 
woman’s hand, was theoretically capable of generating up 
to 550 times its own weight in “push.” At approximately 
375 m.p.h. it would deliver 400 horsepower. If heat from 
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drawing the principles of the boat are shown below. 


Liquid propellant rocket engines are 

simple to construct but difficult to 

perfect and very dangerous to operate. 
SS This model was built by RMI experts. 


LIQUID OXYGEN (LOX) 


TANK 


NITROGEN TANK 





atmospheric friction did not cause the metal hull to melt or 
even vaporize, the tiny engine could, according to en- 
gineering theory, accelerate the boat up to the speed of its 
own exhaust-velocity. Since the engine ejects flaming gases 
at roughly 3,000 feet per second, the boat at one point 
would be traveling at 2,000 m.p.h. (It is the nature of all 
rocket engines to increase in power directly in proportion 
to their forward speed. At 2,000 m.p.h., therefore, the little 
rocket used to propel the ice boat would develop about 
2,200 horsepower!) 

But the eight men now disconnecting the trailer from 
the truck did not expect anything that spectacular to occur 
this morning. Their goal was comparatively modest. They 
expected the ice boat to reach a velocity of 200 m.p.h. after 
accelerating for three minutes. 

Although the rocket is the world’s most efficient engine in 
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its ratio of weight to power, there is one gigantic bugaboo 
to retard it. The rapidity of its combustion and the fantastic 
speeds of its exhaust devour fuels in direct proportion. Be- 
sides, some of the fuels—properly called “propellants” be- 
cause they drive the engine instead of its mechanism—are 
extremely heavy. The ice boat’s maximum payload of pro- 
pellants was fifty gallons. Half of this payload was a fairly 
lightweight fuel, alcohol. The other half was the traditional 
heavyweight rocket oxidizer, liquefied oxygen. The total 
of fifty gallons would be exhausted by the midget engine 
after three minutes of continuous operation! 

But in that short time almost anything could happen. The 
first airplane to fly faster than sound was rocket-powered 
and its fuel tanks were exhausted in three minutes. 

Certainly the plane had a larger engine, with four rocket 
cylinders instead of one like the ice boat—but basically 
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Boat, at left, is given final fueling of alcohol and “lox.” Cowling 
was then replaced and boat, as shown above was ready for its 
initial test. The 50 gallons of fuel carried were only sufficient for 
three minutes of operation by the tiny motor. Basic unclassified 
information about the rocket motors and their operation are dis- 
cussed in the author’s “Engines of Tomorrow” chapter in his book 
The Secrets of Space Flight, a discussion of future rockets. 


both engines were the same. The same men had designed 
and_ built them. They were the men of Reaction Motors, 
Inc., pioneer manufacturer of rocket engines in America. 
Among the small group working at Lake Hopatcong on 
this cold winter morning was Lovell Lawrence, Jr., one of 
the four founders of Reaction Motors. A former adding 
machine repairman, Lawrence became the company’s first 
president. The other founders were Franklin Pierce, a sub- 
way conductor, and James Wyld and John Shesta, both 
young engineers. They had built rockets and tested them 
as a hobby until the beginning of World War II, when, by 
pooling their lifetime savings and borrowing, they were able 

to establish the first commercial rocket company. 
Their original capital was $5,000. It was a tiny sum in 
comparison to what grew out of it: Reaction Motors today 
(continued on page 81) 
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Naval architect and noted boating reporter, 


By JOHN G. KINGDON 


the author is also POPULAR BOATING’s 


“Here’s How” authority for marine question answers. 


T SOME time or another during the year, every boat is 
removed from her native element and deposited on the 
alien earth. Consider the lot of the average boat: 


e@ If she makes her home in the north, she is hauled out 
of the water each winter to protect her from the elements. 


e If she resides in the south, she is pulled out a couple 
of times a year for scraping and painting. 

© If she is kept in a locality where the currents or tides 
are Capricious, or where marine growths are a serious prob- 
lem, she is probably kept high and dry whenever she isn’t 
being used. 


e If she is lightly built—especially if she is a racing out- 
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board, inboard or sailboat—she is kept ashore more often 
than afloat to prevent her from soaking up enough water to 
slow her down. 

e If her master is a peripatetic sportsman who likes to 
fish one body of water today and another tomorrow, she 
spends a great deal of her-life on a trailer. 

e If her hull is damaged, she is drydocked, sometimes in 
a great hurry, to effect repairs. 

To accomplish all this moving back and forth ’twixt land 
and water, quite a few labor-saving boat-handling methods 
and devices have been developed. Let’s examine them one 
by one. 

In the commercial boatyard or marina, the oldest and 
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From dinghy to dreadnaught, up north 


or down south, every craft must be 


hauled out of the water at some time 





A small boat can ride on rollers when hauled 
for the winter or a quick paint job. Here 

are shown Airollers, which can handle craft 
weighing up to 3000 Ibs. over rough ground. 


Plan to patronize the boatyard if your 
yacht is large. They have the skids, 
railways, and heavy moving equipment. 


The modern boat trailers, particularly those 
equipped with a winch and rollers like this 
Holsclaw model, make launching and retrieving easy. 


most familiar hauling-and-launching device is the marine 
railway. It consists of a track, a carriage, a cable and a 
winch. The track is laid on a slope from the bottom of the 
water to some point on dry land well above high tide. The 
carriage cradles the boat and is pulled up the track by wind- 
ing the cable on the winch. The latter is operated by hand, 
by an electric motor or by a gasoline engine. 

A marine railway is fine in a boatyard that either is lo- 
cated on a deep lot or has a gently shelving shore line. But 
it cannot be installed in a yard that’s on a shallow, bulk- 
headed lot. Such a yard must do its hauling and launching 
with some form of vertical lift. 

One such device is a crane or derrick that’s operated by 
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a motor, a hand chain or a hand winch. It lifts the boat 
straight out of the water by means of lifting eyes or slings 
around the hull, swings it in over the land and deposits it 
on either a stationary cradle or a dolly that can be moved 
anyplace in the yard. 

Another device that hauls and launches vertically is a 
monorail. It consists of an overhead track and a hoist that 
is either electrically powered or hand operated. The hoist 
is secured to the track with wheels so that it can be moved 
anywhere the track runs. One end of the track extends out 
over the water and the other end terminates at any desired 
point in the yard. If the yard is a large one, there may be 
several switches and spur tracks in the overhead system, 
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Various tackle can supply 
real mechanical advantage in 


handling heavy or large boats 





POST-TYPE JIB CRANE 








From the Outboard Boating Club of America, Chicago, 
Ill., come these plans for types of hoists. The jib crane 
above is suitable for use where the boat must be lifted 
up and over a bulkhead. Sketch shows the operation. 









Where space allows, an installation like 
this R&G Beacher Railway with power winch allows 
a boat to be hauled after every use, if desired. 





Heavy timbering, such as shown, can support 
a heavy craft. Lakes with fixed water level 
allow more simple dockside installation. 
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Where a shelving shore makes use of trailers possible, 
a ramp as shown from OBC plans can be constructed to 
provide firm footing. Recessing ramp back will make 
possible its use with a bulkheaded wall, as depicted. 














MONORAIL WITH HOIST 
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A type of launching and hauling arrangement more often 
seen in large boatyards, this monorail with traveling 
hoist can be installed when there is waterfront space 
for a permanent fixture. Trolley lifts and moves boat. 
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A pivoting davit which can be mounted on 
dock or vessel is made by the Sagen 

Boat Hoist Co. Though small in size, the 
midget hoists from Scott-Mitchell, shown 
above, are reported to test to 2000 Ibs. 





Protection from above and below is offered 
by the Reimann & Georger Boat Lift, which 
has a capacity of 4500 Ibs. A power or 
manual hoist holds. the boat out of the 
water until ready for launching. 


allowing a boat to be carried to any desired point of the 
yard. 

A comparatively new development in vertical lifts is the 
Travelift, a product of Marine Travelift & Engineering, 
Inc., Sturgeon Bay, Wis. The Travelift is essentially a rub- 
ber-tired trailer on which is mounted a framework with 
electrically operated hoists. It is built for one-man handling 
of the hauling-out and launching operations. 

When a boat is to be hauled, it is run into a boat well 
(an indentation in the bulkhead) or into a dock space be- 
tween two piers. The Travelift is attached to the yard’s 
truck or tractor and maneuvered into position over the 
boat. The operator secures the boat to the hoists by means 
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of lifting eyes or fabric slings and hauls away. The Travelift 
and boat are then towed to any desired spot in the yard, in- 
doors or out, and the boat is lowered onto chocks or 
cradles. 

The manufacturer originally intended to produce a 10- 
ton model only, but the demands from boatyards have been 
so great that the lift is now being made in eight different 
models ranging in capacity from three to 50 tons. With the 
largest model, boats up to 70 feet in length can be handled. 

Also relatively new on the boatyard-and-marina scene is 
the outboard launching ramp. This hard-surfaced slope 
from the land into the water is designed to satisfy the needs 
of the boatman who keeps his craft on a trailer. While 
launching ramps are being built today all over the country, 
they are especially welcome in localities where it is difficult 
to find gently sloping beaches with surfaces that are hard 
enough to support trailers and their loads. 

The typical ramp is wide enough to allow a boat trailer 
and car to be maneuvered onto it without disconnecting the 
trailer from the car. To launch the boat, the car is simply 
backed down the ramp until the trailer is in the water far 
enough for the boat to float free. 

So much for the equipment that is to be found in boat- 
yards and marinas. Let’s now bring the discussion down to 
a more practical level by turning to hauling-and-launching 
devices that can be acquired and used by amateur boatmen. 


We have already briefly mentioned the boat trailer in. 
connection with fishermen and launching ramps. For the 


man who owns a small boat and is unfortunate enough to 
live some distance from the water, the trailer is the perfect 
solution, especially if it is fitted with a winch and either an 
extensible track or rollers or a combination of truck and 
rollers. 

The first professionally designed, mass-produced small- 
boat trailer rolled out of its factory only 17 short years ago. 
Since that time, tens of thousands of trailers have made 
boating easier and life more enjoyable for foresighted 
owners. 

With a trailer, moving your boat between your home and 
the water is simple. Most trailers can be towed at normal 
driving speeds. In fact, the average trailer will reduce your 
car’s top speed by only three to five mph. And, surprisingly 
enough, the increased load on your car’s engine will add 
practically nothing to your gasoline bill—probably five per 
cent at most. 

There are many, many types and sizes of trailers on the 
market today from which you can choose. You can even, 
if novel concepts appeal to you, make your boat itself into 
a trailer by installing retractable wheel units in the boat's 
bottom. These units, manufactured by the Over’Land 
Boat Co., Forrest Grove, Ore., can be built into any 18 to 
24-foot boat that has a beam approximately seven feet. 
When the wheels are extended beneath the hull, the boat 
can be towed anyplace a car can go. When the boat is to 
be launched, the trailer hitch is detached and the boat is 
shoved into the water until it reaches a depth of 20 inches, 
at which point it floats. The wheels are then pulled up into 
wells in the bottom of the boat by means of shafts and 
walking beams. When the time comes to take the boat out 
of the water, the wheels are let down, the boat is run to 
shore, the car is connected and the whole rig is driven away. 

If you own waterfront property, you don’t of course, 
need a trailer or a trailer-boat. For the property with a 
shelving beach, the simplest method of hauling and launch- 
ing a boat is to use Airollers. These are soft, lightweight, 
rubber-lined canvas cylinders that are inflated like balloons. 
The boat is pulled up out of the water onto them and rolled 
wherever you desire with no fear of hull damage from 
rocks, sand or mud. When afloat, you can employ the Air- 
rollers as fenders or buoyancy tanks. They come in four 
different sizes with capacities varying from 700 to 3,000 
pounds. The manufacturer is The Airoller Co., Guilford, 
Conn. 

(continued on page 85) 
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While water skiers everywhere 
eye the Olympics, many obstacles 


to recognition remain unresolved 


By ELEANOR MOREHEAD 


News reporter and magazine correspondent, 
the author is experienced in presenting 
controversial topics in their true light. 


Today’s tournaments feature slalom 

and tricks. Alfredo Mendoza exl.ibits 
slalom style (above), as Sharon Smith 
(below) makes side slide look simple. 


ssfENHE world’s fastest growing new sport.” This, for sev- 

eral years, has been the claim of water skiing aficiana- 
dos. There are plenty of impressive facts and statistics to 
justify this statement. That’s why thousands of enthusiastic 
water skiers in this country and elsewhere are eager to see 
their sport recognized now as one worthy to be included in 
the Olympic Games. 

But once again the year of the Olympics has rolled 
around, and once agair water skiing is nowhere on the 
program. Disappointed but still determined fans brought 
up the question at the annual American Water Ski Asso- 
ciation meeting held in connection with the national cham- 
pionships tournament in LaPorte, Indiana, in August. And 
the same question was discussed about the same time in 


Left, Mary Ann Glass eyes title holders Charles Emry 
and Connie Dee as they execute graceful jump at Cypress 
Gardens exhibit. Participants in such ski exhibits 

are pros, by International Olympic Committee standards. 


Cypress Gardens Photos 










In addition to the American Water Ski Association there are similar associations now in 17 other nations. If it can be 
shown that the sport has been taken up in just two more countries, water skiing will have met the International Olympic 
Committee’s number one requirement—that a new sport must be widely practiced in at least 20 different countries. 
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Cypress Gardens Photos 


Water skiers every where are showing fantastic 
improvements in skill; here Scotty Scott, world 
trick riding champ, skims along on his bare feet. 
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In 1952 Dick Binette broke men’s world 
distance jumping record with phenomenal 
102-foot jump; today’s record is 125 feet. 













































Copenhagen, Denmark, at the international meeting held 
during the European championships. 

Stripped down to essentials, the answers reveal one basic 
and extremely difficult problem which can be solved only 
if the water skiers themselves really want to get into the 
Olympics wholeheartedly enough to take the serious meas- 
ures that are required. 

Stated as simply as possible, the water ski organizations 
face the job of “cleaning house,” completely separating the 
amateur water skier from the professional, so that water 
skiing may qualify as a simon-pure, untainted amateur 
sport. Such a move would revolutionize organized water 
skiing as it’s known today and would require major surgery, 
for ever since the first man—or woman—put foot to ski 
and ski to water, no distinction has ever been made between 
the amateur and the professional in this sport. 

The steps to gain the Olympic Games goal will be fully 
explored and blueprinted here a little later. But first let’s 
look into the curious fact that a majority of the younger 
water skiers who are the most impatient and eager for 
Olympic rating are not even aware that the amateur vs. 
professional question is the chief obstacle. 

Instead, a great many believe that their sport is just too 
new to have received its proper recognition and that four 
years from now when the next Olympic Games are held 
it will be included as an event as a matter of course. 

But how new is water skiing? The exact date of its 
origin is uncertain. It unquestionably stems from aqua- 
planing—being towed on a flat board behind a motorboat 
—which was conceived in about 1920. 

Many credit New York’s late Fred Waller, who invented 
Cinerama, as the inventor of water skis. First constructed 
in 1924, they resembled the aquaplane in principle. Each 
ski was attached to a rope connected to a bridle which in 
turn was pulled by a boat. A hand rope was attached to 
the bow end of each ski. Waller later devised the type now 
in use in which the skis are fastened to the rider’s feet but 
not in any way attached to the boat, and the skier holds 
the tow rope. 

According to two other versions, water skiing began in 
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Skiers such as this Danish Water Ski 
Association member cause keen competition 
at recent European Water Ski Championships. 





Europe, perhaps somewhat earlier in the ’20s. Reportedly 
some officers of the Chasseurs Alpins were watching aqua- 
planists on the lake of Annecy in the French Alps when 
one suggested jokingly that they try skiing behind a motor 
boat. The snow ski proved too narrow but a wider version 
supposedly worked fine. The other legend holds that Count 
Maximilian Pulaski and a partner were aquaplaning on the 
French Riviera when the partner fell and the Count found 
that he could ride an aquaplane with each foot. Somewhat 
narrower aquaplanes were fashioned the next day, similar 
to those used today, and within a short time they were de- 
veloped into skis. 

No matter what or where its genesis, water skiing in the 
United States had reached such widespread popularity by 
1939 that the American Water Ski Association was formed. 
Thus, as an organized sport, it is 17 years old this year. 
That makes it by no means venerable, as sports go, but 
neither does it classify it for the kindergarten. 

Meanwhile, two other “new” sports—underwater spear 
fishing and baton twirling—have been accepted in the past 
two years as full-fledged members of the Amateur Athletic 
Union, while water skiing has yet to make its first official 
move to obtain membership. And AAU membership is 
the first logical step toward qualifying for the Olympics. 

A lot of people interested in seeing it make the Olympics 
cite statistics proving the widespread practice and interest 
in the sport, as if these were sufficient to gain entry. Ad- 
mittedly the figures are impressive. 

Interest in the sport has grown enormously in the past 
decade. This is largely due to the post-World War II trend 
to more powerful outboard motors, models that can tow a 
skier at 25 to 30 miles an hour (although many a water 
skier’s dreamboat is a 16-17 foot utility, V-bottom, inboard 
runabout that can deliver the 35-plus m.p.h. required for 
tournament jumping.) 

Perhaps the best evidence of growing participation in the 
sport is reflected in the AWSA membership figures. There 
were only about 200 members during the association’s first 
decade from 1939 to 1949. In the next five years member- 
(continued on page 84) 
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AWSA president, Larry Brown, presents trophy 
to Mike Amsbry at this year’s nationals, 
where amateurs and pros battled for honors. 





American Water Ski Assn. Photo 


One of America’s foremost women sk:ers, Willa 
Worthington McGuire, holds the enviable title 
of International Women’s Water Ski Champion. 








DOQUEMAN OF UAS Monulh 
Dr. Allen B. Du Mont is considered top 


wizard to predicted log powerboat men. 


Outsiders know him only as famous man of television 


Standing at the helm of his Hurricane III, Dr. Du Mont characteristically plots his course in advance. 
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By BILL WALLACE 


Boating editor of New York’s World Telegram & Sun, 
Mr. Wallace has reported on all phases of the sport. 


T WAS in September of 1938 that Dr. Allen D. Du Mont 
bought his first boat, a stock 36-foot Richardson cruiser. 
The purchase was accomplished in New London, Conn., 
and Du Mont, a careful, meticulous man, ordered the bot- 
tom to be painted before the boat was brought down to 
Englewood, N. J., then his home port, for winter storage. 
So the cruiser was hauled out. Three days later there 
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Precise and predictable response 
pleases Dr. Du Mont in Hurricane III. 
Mrs. Du Mont approves a cruiser large 
enough for uncrowded living afloat. 











A Trumpy-built 54’ double cabin flying bridge cruiser, the Hurricane III a 
has twin 150 horsepower engines. The normal large cruiser gadgets 


include radio-telephone, direction finder, auto-pilot—and, of course, television. 


came a natural phenomena known ever since as “The °38 
Hurricane,” which devastated New England. Virtually every 
pleasure boat in eastern Connecticut was lost. An excep- 
tion was Du Mont’s craft, high, almost dry and safe in the 
shipyard. Subsequently the new owner did not hesitate to 
name his cruiser, “Hurricane I.” This vessel and its two 
successors thrived under the thorough, conservative hand 
of Dr. Du Mont, who is known to have taken only one 
chance in his life. 

This venture occurred in 1931, the black bottom of the 
depression, when Du Mont left a good-paying executive job 
with a radio firm to set up shop on his own. His infant 
business, Operated in the garage of his home in Upper 
Montclair, N. J., had a gross income of $70 the first year 
from the sale of cathode ray tubes. 

Today the firm is known as the Allen B. Du Mont Lab- 
oratories, a multi-million dollar television and electronics 











organization. An improvement over the days when Du Mont 
It was in his youth that Du Mont first combined elec- went to sea at 15 as a wireless operator, 
tronics, his business career, with his love of the sea and his present boat can combine comfort 


(continued On page 82) with the pleasures of predicted navigation. 
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| Life along Huck Finn’s 





river is compared 





with today by 


Sam Clemens’ biographer 


By JERRY ALLEN 





An old sternwheeler, the Golden Eagle, rolls along the 
Mississippi past Mark Twain’s birthplace today, much 
like the riverboats of Tom Sawyer’s time, as described 
in Miss Allen’s ADVENTURES OF MARK TWAIN. 




















Illustrated by Frank G. Schwarz 





NY day now that you boat on the Mississippi you 
are reminded of the “Old Times,” and are impressed 
by the new. 

The giant river of Mark Twain’s boyhood brought 
everything and everybody. Packets up from St. Louis, 
down from Keokuk—a thousand steamboats a_ year 
furred their smoke along the Mississippi, clanged landing 
bells, puffed to the wharf of the rowdy, blowzy town of 
Hannibal, Missouri. Keelboats and arks, flatboats, hay 
boats, broadhorns and rafts coasted down the river, labored 
up it, stopping, most of them, at this hey-nonny-nonny 
port that sported six groggeries and a prime distillery. 

Forty-niners sprinting for the gold of California, Mor- 
mons fleeing the fires of Nauvoo, farmers heading for 
homestead land with plows and ox teams aboard, gentle- 
men blacklegs parlaying the gullible, drifters in frock coats 
and homemade linen pants, top-hatted river pilots, flashily 
dressed gamblers—they all floated in on the river, stopped 
a while and passed on North, South or West. 

Some lingered, loafed into down-and-outers like Jimmy 
Finn, “a monument of rags and dirt; he was the profanest 
man in town; he had bleary eyes, and a nose like a mil- 
dewed cauliflower; he slept with the hogs in an abandoned 
tanyard.” So a young redheaded boy learning the print- 
er’s trade saw Jimmy Finn and, as Mark Twain, wrote 
him into Huck Finn’s sodden pappy. 

“Clear the track, thar. I’m on the waw-path, and the 
price of coffins is a-gwyne to raise.” 

Old Boggs, “in from the country for his little old 
Wide World photos 











monthly drunk,” rode whooping into Huckleberry Finn 
and the rackety days of Hannibal came alive again. 

The river town—a rough, rip-roaring way station in the 
wilderness—reached for its respectability in 1845 and 
passed a deluge of ordinances to curtail bedlam. Law- 
makers, tolling the town’s sins, declared it a misdemean- 
or to be “found drunk or intoxicated in any streat, alley, 
avinue, market place, or public square within the City 
of Hannibal.” Sharp warning droned to “all persons who 
travel about on steam boats for the purposes of 
gambling.” 

To make the raucous town more seemly, to calm the 
nighis for tired pioneers, rules were passed against dis- 
turbing the peace “by blowing horns, trumpets, or other 
instruments, by the rattling or playing organs, drums, tam- 
bourines, kettles, pans, tubs, or other sounding vessels,” or 
by indulging in “boisterous laughing, bellowing, hallow- 
ing, swearing, profane indecent or obscene language.” 

And to protect the morals of H ------ l, as teen-ager 
Sam Clemens wrote it, it was made unlawful to “bathe, 
wash or swim naked or insufficiently clothed, in the Mis- 
sippi (sic) River or in any other water course, ponds, 
lakes, or pools of water, within the limits of the City, 
between one hour before sunrise and one hour after 
sunset.” 

In spite of the flood of regulations the boisterous river 
brought on the lawbreakers, brought the genteel, brought 
all kinds. Gaudy packets, their hulls painted Venetian red, 
their paddle boxes gilded and glistening in the sun, tied up 
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to the iron rings set in Hannibal’s cobblestone wharf. 
Twin-chimneyed steamboats like the Jeanie Deans and 
Lucy Bertram laid over in the port and songs of vanished 
joys floated on the moonlit river as tinny pianos in steam- 
boat saloons played “Oft in the Stilly Night,” “The Last 
Rose of Summer,” “Gaily the Troubadour,” “For the Lady 
I Love Will Soon Be a Bride.” 

Circuses came up the river from St. Louis and barkers 
cried the phenomenal, the fabulous, the incredible pair— 
the “Great Scotch Giant & Giantess.” Traveling troupes 
arrived, their bearded and wigged actors galumphing 
through female parts, trilling in bass voices. 

Showboats, jingling with the free-and-easy, hove to the 
landing and music from uniformed bands and squeaking 
calliopes shattered the valley with “Oh! Susanna.” Aboard 
side-wheelers there was dancing where hoop-skirted belles 
performed the “City of Alton  schottisch.” Minstrels 
strummed guitars, spilled palaver, cut the capers of the 
cakewalk and the long dog scratch. Oh, it was gay. 

_Scrutinizing the ribald flotsam swept in by the river, 
the city fathers sternly forbade the exhibition of “any in- 
decent or lewd book, picture, statute (sic) or other things,” 
threatened punishment to anyone “who shall exhibit or 
perform any immoral or lewd play or other representa- 
tion.” Yet somehow “The Royal Nonesuch” made the 
rounds and Mark Twain put that, toc, into Huckleberry 
Finn. 

Along with the shills and the hucksters, river craft 
landed ventriloquists and mind readers, experts on phren- 
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ology, demonology, witchcraft. Public speakers came on 
the paddleboats, lecturing on “Cuba and Her Martyrs.” 
There were salvationists like William Miller and feminist 
outpost riders of Elizabeth Cady Stanton. The first bloom- 
er costume so scandalized Hannibal that a newspaper item, 
undoubtedly written by 15-year-old Mark Twain, de- 
scribed the effect of that garb on hardened river hands. The 
pilot of the Bon Accord, seeing a bloomer girl on the dis- 
tant hillside street, “became so abstracted as to run the 
bow of his boat on a raft,” and the pilot of the Wyoming 
“actually attempted to steer his boat up the hill.” 


The Mississippi brought the kettle-beaters and the 
fleecers, it brought the touts and louts and quacks, all 
manner of them. It brought fainting females and work- 
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hardened farm women. It brought the “Old Dan Tucker” 
singers, swashbuckling thespians in parodies of Shake- 
speare, quadrilles danced by the light of the silvery moon. 
It brought jugglers, magicians, poets sighing for a far 
shore. It brought all the razzle-dazzle, gilded, beribboned, 
tinseled up for show. It brought the tragedies too. 

Steamboats raced each other, for the pride of it, and 
the sport. Overstrained boilers blew up, searing the sky, 
and few aboard escaped death from the live steam, the 
whipping fire, the swirling river. Snags ripped open the 
hulls of boats, sandbars broke them. Dark nights brought 
collisions and the only morning record floated in the 
debris of rafts and boats. Bodies of strangers washed 
ashore, the corpse of a woman “drowned at least a month,” 
the blanched form of a man rising headfirst like an appari- 
tion. Boys drowned while swimming, passengers fell over- 
board from packets that pressed on without stopping. The 
Mississippi took a great toll of the lives that moved in 
such numbers on it. 

Out of the hurly-burly of this time before the rail- 
roads, the 1839-1853 years when Mark Twain was grow- 


Mark Twain was a river pilot himself, at one time; 
learned the snags and currents, carefree life and lore 
of the river. Passenger packets are nearly gone, but 
tows like these gasoline barges, below, get pushed up 
and down the stream past his birthplace, Hannibal. 





ing up there, Hannibal boys found on the river something 
more than chaos. 

Favorite rendezvous of those boy buccaneers—and of 
boys today, not so buccaneer—was Glasscock’s Island, the 
long sliver of jungle that, Tom Sawyer having named 
Jackson’s Island, has gone by that name ever since. With 
Tom Blankenship, Will Bowen, John Briggs, Norval Brady 
and John Robards—boys he immortalised under other 
names in Tom Sawyer—Mark Twain (or, before his pseu- 
donym, Sam Clemens) boated over to the island, smoked 
corncob pipes, swam naked as eels while fresh-caught 
fish turned ripely black in campfires. 

Today campfire smoke still rises on Jackson’s Island 
and the skinny forms of boys sport in the water out of 
sight of the town, “insufficiently clothed” as always. On 
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“borrowed” boats—rafting is the only lost tradition—they 
cross the mile-wide Mississippi to the wild island on which 
no one lives, nor has for a hundred years. 

Turtles still nest, Canadian geese settle, saplings spring 
into tall cottonwoods on the young islands—towheads— 
the Mississippi creates. Any squatter landing on a towhead 
has the island to itself. 

“One day I saw a dog on that island over there,” 
Chester Sankpill, owner of Hannibal’s boatyard, pointed to 
a densely green spur of land as we motorboated up the 
river. “I went ashore to take him off but he had been 
there long enough to turn wild. I couldn’t get near him— 
he snarled and ruffed up like a wolf, though he was only 
a little black and white mutt. I left some food for him and 
next day I saw he’d eaten it so I kept that up for two 
weeks, trying to win him over. But, no sir, he was all wild. 
One day he was gone and I’ve never seen him since. 
Maybe he swam away, as he came.” 

Fishing was always a first sport in Hannibal. It still is. 
The gear of boat fishermen trolling on the Mississippi may 
be much improved—so much so that the U.S. Fish and 





Wide World photo 


Towboats like Twin Cities, shown here being launched 
at St. Louis in 1942, may be diesel powered but still 
keep traffic and traditions flowing along the mighty 
Mississippi as they navigate their lines of barges. 





Wildlife Service says that trout cost fishermen an average 
of $8.27 each—but the pose and the hopes of men scan- 
ning the river are little changed. 

One, with the leather-tanned hands and crinkled eyes 
of a man well seasoned in the river’s hot sun, had landed 
a 25-pound catfish just before we throttled down, idling 
midstream near his boat. He was off-hand about his luck, 
nodded indifferently at the huge fish spanning more than 
two feet. 

“I’ve had ’em bigger’n that,” he said—and the phrase 
somehow had a well-worn ring. Catfish do run to a hun- 
dred pounds but it has been seven years since a photo- 
graph of such a one was taken. 

Although “his meat’s as white as snow and makes a good 
fry,” as Huck said, the catfish as a dinner dish has lost 
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favor with epicures since early Mississippi days, as have 
turtle eggs. But duck blinds dotting the river point to the 
dawn hunters of Canadian geese who are as active as ever 
on these century-old migration grounds. 

Least of all has time altered—or weakened—the Missis- 
sippi’s thunderstorms that are second only in splendor, and 
in hair-raising, to the combined charge of an earthquake, 
tornado, and a Mt. Etna eruption. The sky blackens over 
in a ghostly hush, a “perfect ripper of a gust” thrashes and 
bends the trees, rain streams as from an ocean tipped over 
the land, lightning blares in scalding flashes, thunder bumps 
down the valley with the sound of mountains falling—then 
before long the terror is over and the day is a daisy. 

Among those who watch the storms come and go from 
the most precarious perch of all are the houseboat-dwell- 
ers who ride the river, today’s water gypsies. Their boats 
are more weather tight and comfortable than the wigwam- 
on-a-raft contrivance of Mark Twain’s boyhood but in the 
easy sway of ebbing with the river, moving with its sea- 
sons, they have retained something of the old carefree 
days. Migrating to the towns where work is found, they 


Courtesy N.Y. Public Library 
Jackson’s Island, goal of Huck and Jim, as 
shown in this Kemble drawing from the 1885 
first edition of Huckleberry Finn, now draws 
boys with outboard boats instead of rafts. 
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In the lee of an island in the 
Mississippi is Hannibal’s har- 
bor. Runabouts and outboard 
and inboard cruisers are re- 
placing the pole and oar-pow- 
ered craft of Tom Sawyer’s 
time. But today’s boys still 
catch catfish just as before. 





Jerry Allen photos 


hitch to a southern shore for the down river peach-pick- 
ing, tie up at Hannibal for the longer stretch of night work 
in the shoe factory. 

For Hannibal not only has a shoe factory (ladies’ shoes) 
and a cement plant and a freight repair yards, it is a quiet 
and prosperous town where more than 20,000 people 
work today in drugstores, banks, motels, department 
stores, movies, hotels, and restaurants. It is on the Bur- 
lington Railroad line and, except for the sound of engines 
shunting or occasional toots from the 5,300 motor cars 
the town owns, the nights are still. It has lost its roistering 
and raucous ways. 

But on the edge of it, fringing the Mississippi, are shan- 
ties hanging loose-limbed on stilts where barefooted, tat- 
tered children play in water-wise, woods-wise Huck Finn 
style. Shy of strangers, they stare big-eyed as you ap- 
proach, then scatter in a frightened covey to the woods. 

Occasionally great luck drifts ashore to these shanty- 
boatmen and squatters who live along the Mississippi's 
banks on wooded coves and bends the whole length of the 
river. They claim whatever trophies the river washes up 
and, claiming long enough, can hold. Near Vicksburg, 
Miss. in 1937 a shantyboatman found such a prize, a sod- 
crested, abandoned barge. He moved his family aboard, 
scraped a clearing on the deck, settled down. Some time 
later when the barge’s owners attempted to claim it, the 
courts ruled full salvage rights to the squatter who for in- 
nocent months had been lighting open cooking fires on the 
bow of a barge containing 840,000 gallons of undisturbed 
gasoline. 

That steel barge, like the 17,000 already on the river 
and new ones joining them at the rate of one a day, ac- 
count for today’s bustle on the Mississippi. The wood- 
burning steamboats and the gaudy life they brought are 
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gone but the river, re-born as a lifeline since the war, is 
now a pumping stream of traffic. 

Towboats—the Diesel-engined, air-conditioned, radar- 
equipped towboat has taken the steamboat’s place—moved 
41,308,475 tons of cargo on the Mississippi from Minne- 
apolis to New Orleans in 1946; in 1949 the total was 59,- 
322,908 tons; and latest government figures show it 
reached 82,404,001 tons in 1954. The largest railroad be- 
tween Chicago and New Orleans, transporting 75,000,000 
tons, carried less than the river. 

Pushing strings of barges loaded with steel, coal, oil, 
sand, grain, automobiles, tractors, molasses—almost any 
product you can name—the towboats ply the river with 
an almost soundless energy. Seldom does a tow contain 
less than a dozen barges, lashed together, covering a two- 
block stretch of the Mississippi. The hauls are long and 
speedy and the pilots—skilled engineers whose pay 
reaches $735 a month—are a long step from Mark Twain’s 
tobacco-chewing blowhards who felt their way along the 
river, weaving past remembered snags and wrecks. 











But on deck or ashore you would know the modern 
pilots for boatmen, for the color and the swagger and the 
tall tales they still tell. It is a hardy tradition, that of 
water-faring men, and one that has often been a seeding 
ground for authors. 

Like Joseph Conrad and Herman Melville, Mark Twain 
too owed much of his writing to his experiences afloat, to 
his years on boats and ships. Four of those years were on 
the river that fathered Life on the Mississippi, the steam- 
boating classic still so popular today, 73 years after its pub- 
lication, but greater water than the Mississippi led to Mark 
Twain’s direct climb to fame. 


It was the Pacific Ocean and a lost ship, the Hornet, 


Up and down the river, from small tributaries to the 
delta, the riverboats still ply moving 80,000,000 tons 
of cargo a year along “the father of the waters.” 
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that supplied him with the first story to take his byline 
East. 

The Hornet was a clipper ship “of 1428 tons burthen” 
which was San Francisco-bound from New York in 1866 
when it burned in the Pacific 2500 miles east of Hawaii. 

“The masts of the noble ship went over her side,” the 
Honolulu Advertiser on June 30, 1866 described that dis- 
aster, “but the burning hull, like a huge lamp, fed by 
20,000 gallons of kerosene and 6,000 boxes of candles 
made an awful conflagration, lighting the horizon for a 
hundred miles around, while the flames and smoke rolled 
up in black masses, reaching to the very clouds.” 

Although the ship’s crew of 31 got safely away in three 
boats, only 15 survived being adrift for 43 days on the 
open sea. Those gaunt men, lying on hospital beds in 
Honolulu, told Mark Twain of desperate days battling the 
trade winds, of starvation rations of soup soaked from 
handkerchiefs and shoes. The harrowing report he made 
of it—a newspaper scoop—made Mark Twain a known 
name. 

A year later another ship, the Quaker City, furnished 
the fun for his first book when he turned the skylarking 
account of a six weeks’ Mediterranean cruise into The 
Innocents Abroad. 

From that first work to Following the Equator, Mark 
Twain, traveling on almost every kind of craft that floated, 
crossing the Atlantic 14 times, drew on his life as a boat- 
man. He may have been wrong about some of his ports, 
writing in 1866 that, if shorn of its whaling trade, Hono- 
lulu “would die,” but he was right about his streams. 

The “magnificent Mississippi” is that still, and has been 
since 1679 when Hennepin, the first white man to see the 
upper river, paddled along it in an Indian dugout canoe. 
A boatman too.—JERRY ALLEN 





Packet boats supply the delta region and carry 
oranges, fur, fish moss, and staples as well, just as 
when Mark Twain piloted the river steamboats. 

































Adequate, troublefree storage is the 
result of careful planning. Whether 
shoring up a large cruiser, as above, 
or building a base for a small craft, 
Figure 1 at right, a study should be 
made of your craft’s hull to insure 
bracing that fits and supports evenly. 


By BOB WHITTIER 


A practicing boatman and a boating 
reporter, the author is a Society of 
Small Craft Designers member and 
an authority on nautical maintenance. 


WOMAN who cherishes her fur coat will prudently 

send it to a fur storage establishment; just one summer 
of neglect can do irreparable harm. But from what is seen 
during a winter tour of boatyards, many men exhibit a 
surprising degree of carelessness about proper storage for 
their prized craft. One winter of neglect can do a boat 
more harm than several seasons of hard use. It is as simple 
as that! You cannot erase the effects of poor storage with 
a can of paint; the damage may strike at a boat’s vitals. 

In some northern states, many boats are stored for three 
quarters of the year. The summer boat at its mooring is 
supported by a soft, gentle cradle of water which spreads 
the load and strain uniformly over the bottom planking. 
But when the same boat is ashore, its entire weight is con- 
centrated on the relatively limited area of the blocks under 
its keel. If the supports are not well placed or are insufficient 
in number, the hull will almost surely go out of shape. Only 
the smallest and lightest of craft are the exception. 

When a hull distorts, many things happen. For example, 
water flow past the hull may be altered in such a way as to 
harm performance, seams and joints are subject to opening 
or squeezing depending on their location in the hull, doors 
and windows may stick, and engine alignment with the 
shaft may be upset with consequent increase in friction 
and wear. 

A boat which has no covering during its storage period 
collects rain water, which is the prime cause of wood decay. 
Snow and rain often change to ice, which pushes hull 
members apart cruelly. Sunlight takes its relentless toll on 
paint, varnish and fabrics; while, at the other extreme, a 
tightly covered hull is laid wide open to the rot and mildew 
which thrive in dark, stuffy atmospheres. Proper storage 
isn’t particularly difficult to achieve and takes little or no 
more work than does a poor job. . . just a bit of know-how. 

A good storage cradle is as valuable to the boat owner as 
a kennel is to a dog fancier. Most stock boats, from the 
inboard runabout size up, come from the factory with 
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tailored-to-fit cradles. Some of these are good, although 
now and then we come upon one which might benefit from 
some supplementary blocking either amidships under the 
engines or under an overhanging bow or stern. Newcomers 
are sometimes a little surprised at the price asked for such 
cradles, but a little reflection on the amount of timber and 
carpentry involved will indicate its reasonableness. Over a 
period of years a cradle can prove to be a good investment 
if it fits the hull well and simplifies storage. 

When a boat is rather old, or has been built and launched 
at some yard where delivery by water is the most logical 
method, there may be no factory cradle. This need be no 
disadvantage in many cases where the boat is going to be 
stored at a marine railway well supplied with timbers and 
blocks. However, a cradle is indicated for smaller inboard 
craft since it simplifies moving the boat around while ashore 
and often can be made to substitute for a marine railway. 
Owners of light motorboats such as runabouts, bass boats, 
and sea skiffs, can haul the craft out on any gentle slope by 
using rollers and planks under the cradle, with either a 
block and tackle or a jeep to provide hauling effort. This is 
a great boon where no marine railway is in the neighbor- 
hood. 

A good cradle should have longitudinal members of 
reasonable stiffness so that they will not sag unduly when 
the boat’s weight is concentrated on rollers. The chocks 
which fit against the hull should be sturdily braced against 
fore and aft deflection from vertical, and the cradle as a 
whole should be substantial enough to have reasonable re- 
sistance against twisting while being dragged or rolled over 
uneven ground. 

A typical cradle for a small power boat is shown in Fig. 
1. Although it has only two chocks, a bit of reflection will 
show that the relatively long engine girders built into the 
hull of a good runabout will straddle these chocks and take 
the engine’s weight down onto them. Fig. 3 shows the 
cradle for a cruiser. Note the amidships support under the 
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engine. The style of chock shown here is simply a com- 


. . monsense way of getting good support with a minimum 

Undramatic but essential amount of lumber. Fig. 2 illustrates a skid such as yards 

use for their storage facilities. It provides a solid foundation 

° to which any number of blocks and risers can be spiked to 

are these dry land foundations fit various boats. A boat mounted on such a skid = easily 

be moved forward, aft or sideways in a shed or yard with- 

f ° ° out disturbing it from its supports, and this often proves a 

or your hibernating craft valuable aid in getting a particular craft in and out of 
’ storage in spite of others in its way. 

In building a cradle bear several points in mind. Except 
for the smaller runabouts, the cradle should have diagonal 
bracing of some kind to keep it square in spite of the forces 
applied when moving the boat. Some thought must be 
given to the overall height of the cradle; if it is too high, it 
might be impossible to get through a shed door. The cradle 
may have to be moved sideways on rollers while getting the 
boat into or out of its storage location and the relationship 
of the longitudinal to the cross skids should be thought out 
with this in mind. In general, the chocks should be designed 
to hold the boat’s waterline level when the cradle itself is 
level; this will allow water to drain through the various 
scuppers, limber holes and drains as the builder intended it 
to when the boat is afloat. Cradles for use in salt water 
should have galvanized fastenings. Padding should be soft 
enough to fit the hull well in spite of any small irregularities 
in construction, and should be sturdy enough to resist the 
scraping and snagging it may be subjec +d to when the boat 
slides into place. Do not use a material which will soak up 
and retain water, for that could do much harm to the 
planking. 

Always make a note in the spring, or when accepting a 
new boat, of proper location of the cradle under the boat to 
facilitate positioning the boat over it when in the water. 
Something like “Forward chock 14 inches ahead of wind- 
shield brackets” or “Forward chock midway between sec- 
ond and third cabin windows” will do, and it may be either 
painted on the cradle or pencilled in some convenient place 
aboard. This is important, for it could save bending the 
propeller shaft or crushing a water scoop through incorrect 
positioning, quite aside from making the job simpler. 

Once your boat has been moved to its storage location, 
it is necessary to do a certain amount of supplementary 
work. If the cradle is resting on bare ground, some of its 
wooden members may be attacked by rot or boring insects. 
There isn’t much point in treating the undersides of skids 
with preservative for much of it may be rubbed off during 
moving. If you want to, however, there can be no harm in 
creosoting the skids on the principle that something is better 
than nothing. Perhaps the tracks of the marine railway will 
hold the skids off the ground, or you can jack the cradle up 
and block it up with scrap planks or bricks. 

In any case, give careful thought to the possible effects on 
the cradle and the blocking which will result from the 
ground freezing during the winter and turning to mud in 
the spring. On rocky ground, stones just below the surface 
under some blocks and none under others could throw 
weight distribution off. If the main blocks of the cradle rest 
on a marine railway, and supplementary chocks under bow 
and stern rest on the ground, muddiness could make the 
latter settle and lose any value as supports. If you can’t 
foresee just how a particular arrangement wil! react to 
freezing, mud, and the washing action of rainwater, visit 
the boat periodically to see how things are. 

Figures 4 and 8 show a large cruiser which has been 
adequately blocked up. Note that while the majority of the 
weight is on the boat’s keel, the overhanging bow and stern 
have additional supports. Because the stern of most motor- 
Fig. 4 is an example of bracing boats is quite wide, keel support alone is inadequate. A 
the heavy overhang of a stern to boat without transom supports is apt to have the after sec- 
prevent any tendency toward sagging. tion of the hull change shape. This type of support is easy 
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Fig. 2 illustrates the type of skids 
used by boatyards to move heavy 
craft. Adapt the system to move your 
own boat without undue strains. 


Fig. 3 shows the basic cradle adapted 
for a heavier cruiser with added 
supports in the middle. These will 
bear the weight of the engine. 
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Fig. 5, above, illustrates proper air circulation as shown by 
arrows. A. canvas comes down below any hull openings. B. 
air allowed in under cover. C. ropes hold cover. D. portholes 
open. E. windows open. F. warm moist air escapes through 
stove pipe. G. hatch open. Il. all perishables removed. 
J. ice box open. K. tanks drained. Cradle M. padded at L. 
N. and O. drains and limberholes open and unclogged. 


to make; simply cut a 2 x 4 or 2 x 6 to length, nail a short 
board to its upper end, place the lower end on a suitable 
block resting on the ground, and tap the support into place 
firmly enough to put a fair share of the total load on it. If 
desired, add diagonal braces to guard against shifting. 

Figures 9 and 10 show the wrong and right ways to put 
blocks under a keel. Supposing we have several blocks 
about 18” to 24” long for the job; they should be placed 
fore and aft under the keel, instead of transversely, to dis- 
tribute the boat’s weight over as much keel area as possible. 
Supports running from the bilges to the ground are intended 
chiefly for steadying the boat and should not be wedged 
into place too tightly because the planking and underlying 
ribs are not intended to take heavy concentrated loads. They 
should, however, give the bilges reasonable support so they 
won't sag under the weight of the cabin walls which press 
down on them. 

Outboard boats, whenever possible, should be stored 
right side up with plenty of support along the keel line. It 
may be all right to store them upside down, in some cases 
doing so makes it much easier to spread a suitable cover 
over them, but various types of construction react differ- 
ently to being stored inverted. Round-bottomed outboards 
with steam-bent ribs and light fore-and-aft stringers are 
very susceptible to distortion. Sheet plywood boats hold 
their shape fairly well due to the stiffening effect of their 
frames. Molded plywood and fiberglas hulls can warp if 
they lack adequate reinforcing channels or stringers. Metal 


Fig. 6 shows a simple shed which the Navy has 
proved effective for well-ventilated storage. 




















craft do not appear to distort at all. But regardless of what 
the boat is made of, we have to remember that any northern 
boat stored outdoors in inverted position is quite likely to 
have a big load of snow on it for periods of up to several 
weeks during the winter so it is only common sense to put 
some supports under it. Figure 7 sketches poor, better, and 
best ways to do this. 

Making a suitable cover for your boat is a task which 
must be thought out carefully. To the boatyard fee for 
outdoor storage, it is well to add the cost of canvas, ven- 
tilators, battens, and time required to make a good cover. 
Indoor storage might prove to be less expensive for a few 
seasons, while the initial cost of a good outdoor cover might 
be justified when spread over several seasons. No yard 
owner can tell you which is best; it is for you to decide 
after an appraisal of your own ownership situation. 

Obviously a cover keeps sunlight, rain, snow and ice off 
a boat, and one might think that that’s all there is to a 
cover. Very few boat owners, however, have any clean- 
cut idea about how “dry rot” lives and grows. To most, 
rot is rot and that’s all there is to it. Your boat has got it, 
or it has not got it. But it is not as simple as that. “Dry 
rot” is a popular name given to the decaying effects of cer- 
tain kinds of fungi which live in wood. They derive their 
nourishment from the cellulose of the wood, and what they 
leave behind is but the shadow of once-sound wood. They 
thrive in damp, stagnant places and, like many other living 
things, cannot absorb salt water and live. It is fresh water 
which makes rot fungi thrive. 

The Navy has realized tremendous savings in small-boat 
maintenance through storing them under simple sheds as 
shown in Fig. 12. They have over 4000 small craft, rang- 
ing from work punts to Air-Sea Rescue craft, in storage in 
this manner, and the sheds have more than paid for them- 
selves in just one year by cutting five million dollars off 
maintenance bills as compared with the old-style outdoor 
storage. Moreover, these boats are ready for practically 
immediate service as compared with many World War II 
craft which had to be virtually rebuilt before they could be 
put into service during the Korean emergency. This idea 
can be imitated for a pleasure boat by constructing a simple 
shelter along the lines shown in Fig. 5. Made of scrap 
or used lumber, and possibly even utilizing small trees for 
corner posts, it can be sheathed with rough exterior, ply- 
wood, Homasote, or other exterior composition board. Side 
curtains can be made of scrapped awnings picked up cheap- 
ly at a local canvas shop and will serve to keep out rain 
and snow. It is quite possible to make one for even a small 
cruiser at reasonable cost. 

For the larger boat, covers can be made in various ways. 
The most common type consists of a simple wooden frame 
which is covered with canvas, such as in Fig. 11. The frame 
can be made up of strapping, 2 x 3’s, etc., and should, of 
course, be strong enough to support any snow load which 
may reasonably be expected to accumulate. New canvas 
is fairly costly material and after a year or two usually de- 
velops thin spots and pinhole leaks. Some owners use tar 
paper, plastic sheeting, and even special outdoor-type wrap- 
ping papers, or new strong fabrics like Fiberthin. 

In making up a good frame, use common sense and in- 
genuity. The ridge pole can be blocked or battened into 


Storing an outboard as shown below may distort 
hull by causing it to tend to sag in the middle. 
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the center stress. 
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Fig. 9 shows the wrong 
way to add blocking for 
along the keel. By use 
of transverse blocks the 
Stress is not spread out 
but instead concentrat- 
ed in several small 
areas of extra stress. 


Fig. 11, a boat left in 
the water with a frame 
on deck to support the 
cover, is another an- 
swer. Water will sup- 
port hull evenly, tent 
cover will shield deck 
from snow, weathering. 
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Fig. 8, like fig. 4, is an 
example of additional 
bracing for a craft with 
bow overhang. Bracing 
shown should be 
checked during winter 
to be sure ground un- 
der brace is still firm. 


Fig. 10 demonstrates the 
longitudinal placement 
of block running length- 
wise with the keel. 
Weight, in this way, is 
spread over as much of 
keel as_ possible for 
best extended support. 





Fig. 12 is a Navy photo 
of the type of shed now 
proved to be valuable 
for a well ventilated 
protection of vessels. 
Boats are shielded, but 
are ready for quick use, 


A sawhorse placed transversely can help sustain 
Better procedure is to use 
struts to reach up and support center of the hull. 
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the desired position and then it is relatively easy to cut and 


fit the several side pieces. Some owners nail them to the 
ridge pole and deck, using the smallest serviceable nails 
in the deck. Others wrap some kind of padding on the 
lower ends of the side pieces and trust to gravity to hold 
them down. Any way it is done, give due thought to the 
water-trapping possibilities involved. Number all side pieces 
for easy reassembly in later years. Pad the frame at all 
corners and sharp places. The ridge pole might be padded 
with strips of dry old rope taped on. 

But above everything else, be sure to provide good air 
circulation. This is where most amateur and not a few 
professional winter covers go wrong. The canvas is nailed 
and battened down tightly all around the gunwales and the 
poor boat left to sweat for months. The boat on page 42 
while adequately blocked up, shows poor covering tech- 
nique. As you can see, the canvas is battened tightly all 
around and no ventilators are provided near the peak of 
the cover. Fig. 4 illustrates clearly how to arrange your 
cover for good ventilation. Notice these points: 


a: 


wn 


The canvas does not touch the boat at any place. It 
is held clear by suitable wooden strips so that circula- 
tion is not impaired and wet spots do not form; note 
especially the vitally important point of keeping it 
clear of the gunwales to let air flow up inside the 
cover freely. 

The canvas comes down far enough on each side so 
that rain water is kept from going into seams near 
the stern, where most hull sides slope inward. Port- 
holes can then be left open to provide important rot- 
preventing air circulation within the cabin. 

Locker doors, drawers, ice box lids, floorboards, 
hatches, and all other removable partitions in the 
cabin and cockpit have been opened to provide free 
air circulation. 

There is a ventilator at the top of the cover to let 
warmed air in the peak escape and thus promote con- 
stant movement of fresh air. 

It isn’t just ventilation, it is circulation created by 
proper ventilation, which is to be strived for. You 
demand cross-ventilation in your bedroom to provide 
good circulation; everyone knows just one opened 
window doesn’t do much good. Constant motion of 
fresh air inside the hull carries away leaking rain- 
water and condensation on cabin walls, and keeps 
rot from gaining a foothold. 

Some provision should be made to enter the boat for 
periodic check-ups without the need of cutting or 
breaking open the cover. 


Another aspect of good storage is the matter of leaving 
a boat clean and shipshape. Some people leave their boats 
for the winter as though they were just going to be away 
for a few days. Containers of food, sports and foul-weather 
clothing, bedding, and equipment of every description is left 
aboard to collect moisture and generally add to the damp- 
ness and mustiness. Wet anchor ropes, damp fenders and 
life jackets, lint and dirt in the bilges, salt deposits inside 
and outside the hull and cabin, bottles of liquids which will 
freeze and burst, are all examples of things not to leave in 
your boat if you want it to emerge from storage clean, 


sweet and sound. Lay your boat up carefully, and find out 
what peace of mind really means!—BosB WHITTIER 
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With following breeze and spinnaker billowing, Nina boils along as well or better than the days she was built for 
a race to Spain. Pride of her owner, DeCoursey Fales, to-day she can cruise offshore in comfort or race to win. 
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Grand Old Girl of racing 





and twenty -eight vea 


By JOHN RENDEL 


For over 20 years, the author has reported boats and sail- 
ing for readers of the New York Times. This summer he 
watched Nina lead her class of big craft to Bermuda. 


NORTHEASTER was blowing at twenty-five knots or 

better and a dozen of the largest and fastest yachts of 
the eastern seaboard were slamming through the wetting 
seas of Massachusetts Bay, each straining to win for her- 
self the Queen’s Cup. Victory meant more than in most 
races because of its touch of majesty and because the event 
was the most important on the New York Yacht Club 
cruise, plushiest in the land. 

One of those driving as hard as any and going better than 
most was DeCoursey Fales’ schooner Nina, a paragon of 
organization, Lacing efficiency and wind-eating talent. She 
can go to winqward like a cat up a tree and now she was 
doing it in conditions she liked. Fourteen and a half miles 
of the thirty-three-mile triangle were on the wind and Nina 
was licking it up. She fled down the leeward leg that fol- 
lowed under light canvas and when she rolled past the fin- 
ish line off Marblehead Neck the Queen’s Cup was hers on 
corrected time. 

That happened in August this year. 

There was nothing particularly remarkable in a yacht 
race because there has to be a winner of every one. It wasn’t 
even remarkable that the boat that won this one was Nina, 


_because she had been doing that all her life in big-league 


competition and that was what she had been built to do. If 
it was extraordinary at all it was that nimble Nina could 
still do it at the advanced age of twenty-eight summers, 
and belongs to a schooner tribe that for many years has 


Though theschooner 
may not be as pop- 
ular a rig as it was 
years ago, Nina is a 
boat of true beauty 
still, and a winner 
as well. With 59’ on 
deck, 50’ on the water 
line, 14°11" beam 
and 97” draft, Nina 
can beat the best in 
herclasswhen condi- 
tions are favoring. 
Her sets of sails offer 
combinations for all 
wind conditions; her 
trophies prove her 
skippers competence 
inusing them towin. 
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young is Nina... 


boat of the month 





been lagging behind sloops and yawls in the popularity 
parade. 

Perhaps it went to show that modern naval architects 
didn’t know everything, that all the money and effort 
poured into new cruising-racing sailboats were not neces- 
sarily guarantees of success against at least one old-timer. 
DeCoursey Fales’ beloved “Old Girl” could still beat her 
younger sisters when the chips were down and conditions 
were right. 

Take another of this year’s big-time fixtures. Overall 
honors in the Newport-to-Bermuda race went to Carleton 
Mitchell’s 39-foot ultra-modern yawl Finisterre, a mere 
slip of a girl compared to the grand dame of the ocean 
racers. But who was best among the large Class A craft? 
Nina. 

That was a tough one, distinguished for the hardest 
weather of any Bermuda race since 1938. Commodore 
Fales’ yacht danced across the Gulf Stream and hardly 
ruffled her petticoats. When it was over she was as trim 
and neat as though she never had gone to sea, and one of 
the main prizes in this country’s foremost ocean racing fix- 
ture was in her locker. 

The speed that the late W. Starling Burgess designed 
into Nina’s 59-foot overall hull has been there from the 
start, although it almost was shaken out by adversity five 


-years after she was built. The fact that it remains is due 


entirely to her banker-owner. 
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Nina’s hundreds of miles offshore have 
proved her sea-kindly qualities, and the 
temper of her crews as well. Sails are 

sent up in stops, below, for rapid breaking 
out and seconds saved in racing. She shows” 
windward qualities, right, rare for her rig. 
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This is no old hulk that somehow has managed to sur- 
vive, and wins often enough to make her a threat in any 
race she enters through some freak of nature. Year-’round 
thought goes into every campaign. The hull is old, but ex- 
cept for her out-built lines she doesn’t show it. DeCoursey 
Fales never allows modern improvements to get ahead of 
him. When they are proved worth while, they go into Nina. 
So do new sails every year. 

The schooner is one of the most cherished accounts of 
the Ratsey & Lapthorn loft at City Island, N. Y. No new 
season approaches that she doesn’t come up with the latest 
fashions in dacron and nylon togs—some experimental, to 
be kept or discarded as developments dictate. 

And then there’s organization. It begins with the selec- 
tion of an amateur crew for which each new member’s sea- 
faring knowledge, talents and personality are carefully 
weighed as long as a year before acceptance. There are no 
straphangers on Nina. The organization extends through 
meticulous attention to every physical aspect of the yacht 
—to her weight, to the rigging, to the winches, to every 
other piece of equipment, to every sail. It runs through the 
problems of navigation long before a race is sailed. That 
includes study of meteorological data and the plotting of 
yachts in the previous race (as to Bermuda, for example) 
through their noon positions every day. 

And then there is Commodore Fales himself. He was 
commodore of the New York Yacht Club from 1946 to 
1948, its treasurer since then, and always an experienced 
yachtsman whose devotion to his boat never lags. 
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At the wheel of Nina he could be a Down East fisher- 
man, strength in his tanned face, his hand firm, his senses 
alert to every changing weather condition. Ashore he’s a 
pillar in banking and civic activity and a devotee of as 
land-locked a sport as you can find—foxhunting. 

Perhaps the qualities that have made him successful in 
shoreside life have made and kept his Nina in the fore- 
front of American yachting. He touched a little on his phil- 
osophy of racing when this reporter talked to him in Ham- 
ilton harbor after the Bermuda race: 

“I try to keep the spectacular out of it,” he said. “I be- 
lieve in luck, but I believe in being prepared with knowl- 
edge and forethought, too. I believe that you should make 
your decisions ahead of time, so that when the time comes 
you know what to do.” 

He carries that preparation for the “time” farther than 
most, but there are other things in which the commodore 
believes. For example, he believes in order (“if you want 
precision you must have order’), and he believes in neat- 
ness (“there are only two kinds of owners—those whose 
yachts are spick and span and the other kind”’). 

Commodore Fales has owned Nina since 1935. Her 
original owners were Paul Hammond and Elihu Root Jr. 
The year she was completed by Reuben Bigelow’s yard at 
Monument Beach, Mass., previously famous for catboats 
and other small craft, she was named after one of Colum- 
bus’ ships and raced to Santander, Spain. She became win- 
ner among four of the smallest vessels that ever had com- 
peted across the Atlantic to that time. A five-schooner big- 
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boat division was won by William B. Bell’s 136-footer. 

Nina (59 feet on deck, 50 on the water, 14 feet 11 
inches beam, 9 feet 7 inches draft) was first to finish 
among all nine. She remains the only one still an active 
competitor, and Hammond is a member of the New York 
Yacht Club’s ocean racing committee that is planning a 
second race to Santander next summer. It would be some- 





thing if Nina were in that one, too, but her skipper isn’t’ 


sure yet that he will enter. 

Nobody wanted Nina when Commodore Fales bought 
her. Some thought she was too lightly built, some thought 
her hollow mainmast was no good (the same old mast still 
stands as firmly as a steeple) and some thought her a worth- 
less tub because she had leaked so badly on a West Indies 
cruise in 1933 that she could have gone down with all 
hands. 

She had been three years on the beach when Robert 
Somerset, one of England’s famous yachtsmen, bought her 
for the cruise with the intention of ultimately taking Nina 
home to England. Neglect on the beach had dried out her 
seams so much that water flowed in as though through a 
basket. C. Sherman Hoyt, who had sailed Nina in a Fast- 
net Cup victory after the Spanish race, wrote words that, 
coming from one of America’s great sailors, carried weight. 
Said he in his memoirs, “It was the most unpleasant and 
frightening experience of my seafaring life.” 

DeCoursey Fales liked her lines and racing reputation, 
disregarded the babble of criticism and began a program 
of rehabilitation that he knew would be costly. What he 
may not have known was that he was embarking upon a 
lifetime project of keeping an old yacht new and lively. 
Nor could he have known that a basic interest in cruising 
was to lead him to a high place as an intense and successful 
racing skipper. 

Nina is a snub-nosed vessel with a chopped-off, heart- 
shaped stern and high, straight sides. Her owner likes the 
short ends because they are less likely to bury her in a sea- 
way. He is fascinated by the schooner rig, too, which he 
calls the American rig because it is here that the type began. 

“I’ve been told that schooners are outmoded,” he says 


Two staysails billow between her two sticks, a triangular 
lower and one of several sizes aloft, to help take the breeze. 
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of the trend that has dropped the rig from the height of 
popularity to the bottom in twenty years. “But when it’s 
blowing fresh I'll go along with the schooners every time.” 

His particular schooner always has been remarkably fast 
to windward, a point of sailing not. usually best for the fast- 
reaching two-stickers. Her rig was considered revolutionary 
in 1928. It was, and remains, the jib-headed staysail kind, 
where others had four-sided gaff mainsails with topsails 
aloft. Instead of the usual gaff foresail between the masts 
she carried two staysails, a triangular lower one and an- 
other of several different sizes and shapes above, depend- 
ing upon sailing conditions. 

Burgess designed her to be as light as he dared for the 
job to be done and Commodore Fales has lightened her 
more, still. He'll save a pound or two where he can. Even 
the dishes in the galley are of plastic instead of china. But 
it’s not any one thing but the total of all that saves seconds 
and perhaps wins races, he says. 

The steps in Nina’s rejuvenation have included the in- 
stallation of a tight, new teak deck and the addition of 
eight feet to her rather short foremast. Also, the cutting 
away of two and a half feet from her bowsprit, the two 
together to increase her foretriangle for more drive from 
bigger jibs and spinnakers. 

Her halyards and many sheets were converted to stain- 
less steel wire rope as long as seventeen years ago to reduce 
wind resistance and increase efficiency of operation as well 
as strength. Double jibstays and a double sail track on the 
foremast save seconds because one sail can be set before 
the one it replaces is lowered. 

One racing season’s end leads directly to preparations 
for the next. Here’s how: 

“Every autumn when the racing is over I get out my 
notebook and reappraise the facts of the season,” said the 
commodore. “I try to see what can be done to improve on 
what has been done to keep the yacht up with the compe- 
tition.” 

What can be done includes talks with naval architects, 
members of the management at Nevins yard on City Island, 
where Nina was bought and which is home to her when 
she is not pursuing her restless summer-time career; talks 
with various members of the amateur crew and with Teddy 
Thorsen, the professional sailing master whose devotion to 
Nina is exceeded only by the owner’s. 

These winter activities are steps toward the early-spring 
day when the yacht enters the water and her active life 
afloat begins all over again. 

Below decks Nina is a homey sort of boat (“that’s what 
I try to make her”). There’s an ample galley just abaft the 
roomy forecastle and the stove is restaurant size instead of 
a skimpy space-saver. The main cabin amidships has high 
berths that swing up to give access to large sail lockers 
from which the sails are hauled through a hatch directly 
overhead. Abaft that is a large double stateroom that is the 
owner’s quarters. Throughout are plenty of refrigeration, 
storage and water facilities to provide for her needs over 
thousands of miles of sea voyaging if they are needed. 

The skipper is an active 68 who smiles when he says, 
“Youth is my oldest tradition.” He proves it by being chair- 
man of the board and chief executive officer of the Bank 
for Savings, New York’s oldest savings bank. He formerly 
was president. He proves it, too, in his busy civic life and 
in his other sporting interest, the Essex Fox Hounds near 
his Gladstone, N. J., home. His affiliations include the 
Masters of Foxhounds Association, the Cruising Club of 
America, the Harvard Club and the Downtown Associa- 
tion. He was a naval officer in World War I and began his 
business life as a lawyer. 

But it’s hard to believe when you see him with his hand 
on the wheel in the cockpit and every sense alive to what’s 
going on in wind and tactics that anything can be more 
absorbing than Nina. He and she surely must remain up 
with and often ahead of their juniors for many years to 
come.—JOHN RENDEL 
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By HANK WIEAND BOWMAN 


Regarded as top reporter of boating’s racing 
events, Hank Bowman was assigned to get 
the full story for POPULAR BOATING 


Charges and counter-charges, protests 


and legal action—all this, in spite of truly exciting racing, 


made this year's award... 


the | 
tarnished 






Miss Thriftway, like a skipping stone, 















ATURDAY, September Ist, twelve of America’s fast- 

est inboard hydroplanes engaged in a series of races 
on the choppy Detroit River. These fabulously fast show 
boats vied for the honor of winning the huge, glittering, 
urn-shaped American Power Boat Association Challenge 
Cup. Better known as the Gold Cup, the ornate, medal- 
lion-studded trophy has become the most keenly con- 
tested prize in power boating. Yet within hours after the 
last rooster tail swished back onto the river, the drama 
and excitement of the competition had fizzled to an anti- 
climatic end and the shiny bauble rapidly took on a tarnish 
when the press of the nation announced, “Nobody Wins 
The Gold Cup.” 

What has become one of the largest sports spectacles in 
the United States, with an estimated half a million persons 
witnessing the 1955 hassle on Seattle’s Lake Washington, 
and only a slightly smaller number lining the United 
States and Canadian banks of the Detroit River, might 
more reasonably be called the Detroit Fiasco. 

If and when a winner is named—and at this writing the 
powers-that-be are still bumbling about trying to decide 
who won the big mug by shifting a welter of conflicting 


Hank Bowman photos 


charges and testimony—the boating public may not give a 

damn. It’s unfortunate that ambivalent officiating and the 

resultant screams of “foul” have overshadowed the fact 

Smiles of triumph are on the faces of every that never in the long history of this water spectacle, which 

member of Thriftway’s crew as they arrive dates back to 1904, has there been such a day of hotly 
for the cup presentation. Seconds !ater Bill contested and exciting speedboating competition. 





Muncey now hears he has been disqualified. Twice, after the last Allison-engined show boat had been 
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Making a triumphant tour of the 
course after finishing first, Bill 
Muncey in Miss Thriftway waves 
as he passes the judges’ stand 
at the starting line. Note the 
patch over the leading edge of 
the bow with a strip running 
back to the motor—the emer- 
gency repair added during the 
race. Across the river, in the 
distance, is Detroit Yacht Club. 








is airborne during parts of her straightaway run as seen from her wake in this aerial photograph. 





hoisted from the water, a winner of the event was named. 
First, twenty-seven-year-old Bill Muncey, Detroit helms- 
man of Miss Thriftway, owned by Willard Rhodes, Seattle, 
Wash., was heralded victor. A short time later, a shocked 
Muncey learned by way of another public address system 
announcement that he had been disqualified in the final 
heat for “cutting a buoy and destroying it.” A tremendous 
partisan cheer echoed along the banks as second place 
finisher Chuck Thompson, Detroit driver of Roy Dossin’s 
Miss Pepsi, was announced the new victor. 

A few hours later the officials again changed their minds 
and decided not to award the Cup to anyone. Instead, a 
sixteen-man board of the American Power Boat Associa- 
tion’s Inboard Racing Commission was to weigh the many 
protests and render a decision after a cooling off period 
of not more than sixty days: 

At this stage of the confused proceedings, some wag 
suggested that in the future all Gold Cup speedboats 
should be equipped with a large glass panel. A driver 
finishing in any position but first need merely hit a toggle 
switch to make the panel light up and claim “tilt.” 

Let’s cut through the veil of charges and counter- 
charges and take a look at the drama, much of it behind 
the scenes, at this classic event. 

The Gold Cup race for 1956 was laid out over an egg- 
Shaped course on the Detroit River. Not only did the 
drivers encounter choppy water during much of the pre- 
race qualifying, but in the race itself they were con- 
fronted with a hazardous circuit. The present-day Gold 
NOVEMBER, 1956 
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Cupper travels at speeds comparable to an Indianapolis 
race car, but is less sturdily constructed anc ‘s driven 
without benefit of brakes. Frequently all but the .ead boat 
knife through a curtain of blinding spray and suffer a total 
lack of visibility. 

The specifications for the course itself would seem to 
be outmoded since they require only that the water be not 
less than 5’ in depth, that the course shall not be less than 
242 miles with a minimum of five buoys at each turn. The 
Detroit course fully answered this description. This sketchy 
set of course requirements was okay in 1910 when Dixie 
Ill, the winner, averaged only 33.6 m.p.h., or even as late 
as 1950 when Slo-Mo-Shun IV, did the thirty-mile cir- 
cuits at 80.1 m.p.h.—But in 1956 the slowest of the first 
twelve qualifiers averaged 97.97 m.p.h. for three laps and 
the fastest did a neat 108.16 m.p.h. 

Though a few of the drivers, owners, and officials were 
heard to express criticism of the course and in particular 
of the seemingly inadequate buoys, the course and the 
buoys were approved. The course markers would scarcely 
have done justice as markers at a backyard family outboard 
regatta. Boats travelling at speeds sometimes in.excess of 
140 m.p.h. down a straightaway require a readily recog- 
nizable target to aim for. Yet to spectators at the start 
and finish line, who had the advantage of standing still 
with no spray in their faces, buoy +14 was about as 
prominent as a small piece of driftwood. Yet the distance 
from the 14th buoy to the entering buoy of the second 
turn, which had to be spotted by racers romping over the 
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Roaring past the grand- 
stand are Shanty and the 
Kaiser entry, Hawaii Kai 
lil. A pre-race favorite 
after taking Harmsworth 
trophy, Shanty withdrew 
in third heat when her su- 
percharger shaft fatigued. 


water with all of the stability of a solid-tired Model T 
Ford driven wide open over a bed of railroad ties, was ap- 
proximately the equivalent of the spectator visibility dis- 
tance just mentioned. Though thousands of dollars were 
spent on sponsoring the race itself, corners were cut on 
the most important single factor in the race for the drivers, 
plainly visible buoys. 

Even the anchoring of the buoys appeared to be inade- 
quate. This was pointed out prior to the race by Franklin 
Foulke, the Inboard Racing Chairman, who brought the 
matter to the attention of John Carter, Detroit, Chairman 
of the Race Committee. According to the Gold Cup Con- 
test Committee rules, however, supervision of the actual 
conduct of the race shall be vested in the club or associa- 
tion under whose auspices the contest of the trophy is held. 
A.P.B.A. officials’ hands were tied unless a rule of the 
sanctioning body was breeched. The Detroit Yacht Club’s 
John Carter oddly enough, but perhaps due to mounting 
tension, assumed the role of martinet rather than cordial 
host in his relationship with drivers and owners. Foulke’s 
informal observation concerning the buoys proved to be 
accurate, for in the third event on race day, the fifth buoy 
in the east turn broke free and drifted with the current 
toward shore, so that at least one of the boats, Hawaii Kai, 
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Miss Pepsi, awarded the cup after Thriftway’s 
disqualification, presented a pretty sight 
as she rode along, twin Allisons thundering. 
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Chuck Thompson, Miss Pepsi’s driver, 
stands behind contested Gold Cup 
during “presentation” ceremony that 
was later nullified. At right is Ernie 
Dossin, one of Pepsi’s owners. 





was forced to cut inside it or risk running up on the shore 
into the crowd. Just which boat caused the buoy to drift 
was not determined, and surprisingly under the taut cir- 
cumstances no protest was filed. This probably was the 
only untoward incident that wasn’t protested during the 
entire weekend. 

Excitement started days before the Gold Cup was put 
into contention. Qualifying trials served as the curtain rais- 
er for the initial verbal whirlpools and written complaints. 

A number of rules apply specifically to the Gold Cup 
Regatta. Only twelve boats are permitted to qualify for 
the actual competition. The qualifers’ speed must be at a 
minimum of 90 m.p.h. for three laps. In the event more 
than the maximum number of twelve boats clock the 
course at better than 90 m.p.h., the field will be comprised 
of the twelve fastest qualifiers. Several other technicalities 
in the rules were to lead to later problems. Principal of 
these were, one: “under no circumstances will another 
trial be allowed once a contestant has completed three con- 
secutive Officially timed laps above the qualifying speed of 
90 m.p.h.”; and, two: “trials shall be held during a four 
hour period on each of four days before the race. No 
trials shall be permitted after sundown of the day preced- 
ing the race.” 

Qualifying runs started at 6:00 a.m. on Tuesday preced- 
ing the event. Although a few boats took to the water, 
the Detroit River was cutting capers and no official qualify- 
ing runs were made. Four of the vital sixteen hours 
allotted to qualifying had slipped away. On Wednesday, 
Miss Thriftway, a mahogany, cream, orange and white 
28’6” three-point suspension hydroplane powered by an 
Allison aircraft engine, grabbed the spotlight and its driver, 
Bill Muncey, became the first official qualifier. 

Muncey had garnered his early racing training in stock 
outboards, then moved up into inboard hydros and had 
an itch to drive the big unlimiteds. For several years, Bill 
haunted various Detroit gold cup owners trying to per- 
suade them to give him a chance behind the wheel of their 
craft. However, he wasn’t to get his first crack at a gold 
Ccupper until Willard Rhodes, Seattle, Wash., grocery mon- 
arch, was persuaded by Ted Jones, designer and co-builder 
of Thriftway, to turn the cockpit over to Muncey. Bill 
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Plagued with a near-disastrous 
pre-race sinking, Hawaii Kai III 

is dead in water here with engine 
blazing as driver Jack Regas tries 

to restart her after a corner washout. 





Horace Dodge’s boat manager, 
refused admittance to official’s 
area, argues with A.P.B.A. 
President Trimper and 
Referee Gib Bradfield. 





proved his lead-footed ability beyond doubt when he 
helmed Thriftway in the 1955 Gold Cup at Seattle. He 
lost that one after having been announced the winner when 
a complicated point system gave the title to Lee Schoenith, 
Detroit, in Gale V. This time, in the trials, Bili Muncey 
and Thriftway qualified at an average speed of 106.73 
m.p.h., turning one lap at 108.43 m.p.h., which was then 
the fastest single lap clocked over the three-mile course. 

The Gold Cup contest is no longer purely a sporting 
event between individual owners or individual drivers. 
In certain aspects it looms as big business. Many of the 
boats have considerable promotional value to their owners. 
And Gold Cup competition has created an inter-city feud 
between Seattle and Detroit, home ports of the bulk of the 
gold cuppers. 

Seattle fans had no sooner become e.ated by Muncey’s 
awe-inspiring qualifying performance when follow-up bad 
news reached them from Motor City. Edgar Kaiser, of 
the aluminum and automotive industry dynasty, had 
stacked his chips on his entry Hawaii Kai III. . This boat 
was another of the Ted Jones-Les Staudacher designer- 
builder products, a 30-footer of orchid color, perhaps more 
aptly described by the Kaiser camp as tropical rose and 
coral mist. Kaiser’s speedster was scheduled to be helmed 
by Howard Gidovlenko, who in addition to racing gold 
cuppers is considered to be the nation’s outstanding me- 
chanical wizard in converting the 1710 c.i. Allison aircraft 
power plants over to marine speedboating use. Gidovlenko 
had Hawaii Kai, barreling down the straightaway when a 
coupling connecting the gear box to the drive shaft parted. 
Before Gidovlenko could say damn, the propeller shaft 
struts and miscellaneous underwater appendages ripped 
out of Hawaii Kai, along with a considerable area of bot- 
tom planking, and she went to the bottom of the Detroit 
River. Gidovlenko was living dangerously, but luckily, for 
with the mass of high winding metal parts tearing loose 
from between his outstretched legs, it was miraculous that 
he escaped injury. The Coast Guard hooked lines onto the 
barely visible bow end of clobbered-up Hawaii Kai and 
towed the sodden rig back to the Chrysler Boat Well where 
she had been housed. Frantic calls were dispatched to 

(continued on page 70) 
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UOYS are probably the most widely and easily used of 
navigational aids. Originally, their function was to 
warn the mariner of underwater danger. Today, buoys still 
indicate danger spots, but by far the greater number are 
used to mark our navigable channels, in what is known as 
the lateral system of buoyage. Some of the types employed 
in this system are illustrated on the opposite page. All red 
buoys, regardless of shape or name, mark the right hand 
side of channels, proceeding from seaward. The black 
mark the left. In addition, these buoys are all numbered, 
starting from the seaward end of the channel: odd numbers 
on the left and even on the right. Thus, under good visi- 
bility conditions, it is an easy task to follow a channel in 
either direction. “Red right returning” is the phrase memo- 
rized by many boatmen to remember this system. 

Since the buoys are indicated on charts, the mariner can 
also check the number of the buoy nearest him and deter- 
mine his approximate position. As all channels do not lead 
from the sea, it has been arbitrarily assumed for piloting 
purposes that proceeding southerly along the Altanic coast, 
northerly and westerly along the Gulf coast, and northerly 
along the Pacific coast will be considered as proceeding 
from seaward. Great Lakes buoys are numbered from the 
outlet of each lake to its upper end. 

Some boatmen with shallow draft craft, and extensive 
local knowledge, do not always keep within the buoyed 
channels, or may avoid the channel when there is danger 
of heavy wash from big steamers. 

It is always advisable, however, to stay at least within 
sight of the buoys in order to keep a constant position 
check. This is especially recommended at night when 
lighted buoys give invaluable help. The color and char- 
asteristic of each light is indicated on the area chart. Under 
low visibility conditions the sound of a bell, gong, or whistle 
buoy is always welcome to the mariner’s ear. 

Buoys can help the sailor in additional ways. The wake 
thrown off by a buoy, for example, offers a good indication 
of the strength and direction of the current. Boatmen 
should be cautioned, however, that a buoy’s position is not 
necessarily exact; as opposed to a lighthouse or beacon, 
the buoy is not strictly stationary. It rides to an anchor, 
and its position will vary slightly with changing conditions 
of wind, tide, and current. In a storm it may drag anchor. 
Tieing up to a buoy is illegal. 

Non-lighted structures used as navigating aids are called 
day marks or beacons. They serve the same general pur- 
pose as buoys and are constructed in many different forms. 
Wooden stakes, stone monuments, cage structures of wood 
or metal, and reinforced concrete tripods are all commonly 
used. 
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HE revised regulations regarding motorboat lights, 

signed into law by the President on June 4, 1956, are 
illustrated on the page opposite. Heretofore, lights re- 
quired for motorboats were specified only in the Motor 
Boat Act of 1940 (which also defined motorboats as vessels 
not over 65 feet long, propelled by machinery, excepting 
tugs and steam propelled vessels.) Under the new law 
the motorboat owner now has the option of showing lights 
in accordance with the International Rules of the Road. 
If he exercises this option, he need not carry separate light- 
ing systems for Inland and International Waters. The new 
law has simplified the boatman’s task. 

Lighting requirements under the Motorboat Act of 1940 
are as follows: Boats less than 26 feet long underway under 
power or sail and power together (A) are required to show 
a 32 point (360°) white stern light visible for at least two 
miles and a 20 point (225°) red-green combination light 
forward visible for at least one mile. (A point equals 11% 
degrees.) Boats between 26 and 65 feet long underway 
under power or sail and power together (B) are required 
to show the 32 point sternlight, a 20 point white bow light 
visible for at least two miles, and 10 point red and green 
sidelights visible for at least one mile. Boats less than 26 
feet long underway under sail alone (C) are required to 
show the combination light. They must also display a flare 
up light (flashlight or lantern would suffice) when being 
overtaken. Boats between 26 and 65 feet long underway 
under sail alone (D) are required to show the screened 
sidelights. They too must display the flare up light when 
being overtaken. If the motorboat owner takes the option 
of following the International Rules, he must show lights 
in accordance with the following: All boats, regardless of 
length, under 40 gross tons underway under sail alone (E) 
must show a 12 point white stern light visible for at least 
two miles and screened sidelights visible for at least one 
mile. If underway under power or sail and power together 
(F) all such boats must show, in addition to the above, a 
20 point white light forward at least nine feet above the 
gunwale and visible for at least three miles. Under these 
rules a combination light may be shown instead of the side- 
lights, but in that case it must be placed three feet below the 
20 point light. 

Whether you take the option or not, make sure you have 
lights and that they are working properly. 
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Houseboat at left is a pontoon-type 
Lakeliner, built from a kit. 
It is 26x12’; powered with new Scott-Atwater. 


The ultimate dream of 


many boatmen, here’s the way 


living afloat really works 


By CHANNING COPE 


Speaking from several years of personal experi- 
ence, the author tells of his special 
pleasures and problems. 


HE difference between boating and houseboating is that 

houseboating is a way of life, while boating is usually a 
hobby. 

The first houseboats I ever saw were made fast to the 
Kentucky side of the Ohio River, above Louisville. These 
river dwellers raised families, had garden plots ashore and 
spent most of their time fishing. Once or twice a year 
they would move their boats and belongings to some other 
part of the shoreline. Land owners got critical or the 
nomadic spirit of the houseboaters urged them to new 
sites. Since the large and ungainly houseboats of that 
period were not equipped to travel under their own steam, 
strong power crafts were needed—particularly when com- 
batting the Ohio’s swift, four-knot current—to propel them 
to a new mooring. The moving fee was $5.00. 

The houseboat of today is vastly different. It offers all 
the advantages of the old-time river houseboat, such as 
shoreline residence and a change of scene and neighbors 
when desired, but the modern houseboat is much more 
mobile. Builders, realizing that today’s houseboat should 
be able to travel almost anywhere, are building them shal- 
low-drafted enough to wander on streams with a depth of 
as little as 12 inches. Another important factor in modern 
houseboating is its ability to provide almost complete inde- 
pendence. The houseboater with a seaworthy, storm-tight 
boat of shallow draft needs no home on land and no auto- 
mobile, two of a landlubber’s greatest expenses. He is able 


The Emissary, after being constructed to the author’s 
specifications, is swung out by crane for its first 
launching. It is 23’ long; powered by two outboards. 
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Looking out from the cabin is Skipper 
Channing Cope. Note completely clear 
foredeck; steering controls above. 


Marine fir plywood was used to plank 
the hull, with joints glued and 
screwed as well. Bottom was fiberglassed. 
































































Standing at the helm, the first mate handles the wheel which 
is hydraulically linked to the twin outboard motors. 


Tanks and generator on the sun deck are placed for proper balance. 





to travel almost anywhere, select his climate, his scenery 
and his neighbors. He may go North in summer and South 
in winter, if he sticks to protected inland waterways. He 
may anchor his boat in the stream to get a breeze and avoid 
insects or he may make fast to docks ashore. His lodging 
is paid for, his meals are inexpensive and of his own 
selection. Part of them can be gathered from the water. 
Travel by auto, with hotels, meals, and incidentals, averages 
$20 to $30 a day for two people in resort towns during the 
“season.” Houseboat rent at a dock is usually 3¢ a foot 
for 24 hours and this includes electricity and water. Our 
Emissary is 23 feet long and we never pay more than $1 
per day rent anywhere. Many communities furnish free 
dockage for boats, to get trade for local merchants. 

Recreational advantages of a houseboat are many; you 
can have a library, radio, TV and record player. And you 
have time to enjoy them. You can actually have solitude if 
you like; a condition getting rarer all the time. Dock noises 
are impersonal and this makes for mutual privacy. If you 
awake in port some morning and find it alive with people 
and events which disturb you, you may cast off your lines 
and move elsewhere. Fortunately, boating people respect 
each others privacy. A houseboat is an ideal place for 
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getting acquainted with yourself and slowing down your 
tempo. Always there is time; what can’t be done today can 
be done tomorrow or the day after. 


THE HOUSEBOAT AND ITS EQUIPMENT 


Physically a houseboat should be roomy enough for two 
adults, plus a son, daughter or pet. Perhaps the best way 
to envision it is as an efficiency apartment with power to 
push it from place to place. 

For lightness’ sake it can be made of plywood; for com- 
fort’s sake it should have ample headroom, and for ease 
of navigation, in shallow waters, it should have a very light 
draft. If the boat is to cruise the established waterways 
only, it may be feasible to use an inboard motor but if 
the boat is to take full advantage of shallow harbors, inlets 
and rivers, the outboard motor is the most practicable. 

Your houseboat is your home and this means that eating, 
sleeping and living conditions in general are of prime im- 
portance. The bathing and toilet facilities should be housed 
and private. 

In addition, every inch of space must be utilized. Crew 
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members need one dress up outfit (including shoes), and 
three working outfits that are reasonably respectable, plus 
night clothes, spare linens, and rain clothing. Space must 
be provided for wardrobes such as this, and for other 
necessities such as life preservers; kitchen utensils; wood 
cement, marine glue; tools for the motors, generators, and 
gas tanks; books, including a nautical almanac, tide tables 
and Bowditch’s Practical Navigator; groceries, staples, and 
a thousand other items. 

Our Emissary is built with three main compartments: 
sleeping, bathroom and culinary, and there is no space 
wasted anywhere. 

The forward compartment of the Emissary includes two 
permanent bunks, one on each side, with drawers and 
locker space beneath. The bunks are 76 inches long and 
30 inches wide. We sleep on foam rubber mattresses and 
pillows. In addition to the usual bedding, we use nylon 
sleeping bags in cold weather. They take up less room and 
are warmer than blankets. 

The second compartment is housed into a full-length 
shower, plus toilet and lavatory, and a vanity for Madam 
the Mate, plus a full-length closet for her dresses. The 
after compartment is for cooking and eating. The starboard 
side has a three-burner gas stove and an oven, an Monel 
metal sink, and a combination electric and ice refrigerator. 
Above and below the stove and sink are shelves and 
drawers for pans, dishes, cutlery and condiments. A built- 
in dinette with form-fitting seats occupies the port after- 
cabin. 

Topside our vessel is divided into navigation, storage and 
loafing areas. Here we have a 50-gallon fresh water tank, 
two Butane gas tanks (the box that houses these can be 
made into a comfortable seat or table), the permanent 
steering gear, a compass and pelorus, and our 110-volt, 
1,000-watt electric generator. 

On a houseboat, weight is a factor, particularly weight 


Preparing to visit ashore, right, is no problem 
when all living facilities are aboard and 


washing and dressing can be done in full headroom. 


Fishing is a part of the true leisure life which 
allows anchoring where the fish are biting, or 
moving to a better location; then cooking on the spot. 




















on the sun deck (roof), so the water tank, gas tanks, and 
generator should be in balance. 

The Emissary has a three-foot extension out over the 
bow for fishing. Nothing permanent is placed on this prow 
except cleats for making fast to the dock or for anchor 
lines. When we fish, we sit on life preservers and dangle 
our legs over the side. The sundeck can be used more 
fully if a substantial handrail is constructed; in addition, 
a play pen can be instailed if there are to be children or 
pets aboard. 

A large capacity generator, if it isn’t too heavy, is more 
efficient for a houseboat. It should be self-starting because 
nothing wears you out like winding a hard-to-start genera- 
tor. We first purchased a 2,500-watt hand-starting generator 
but soon traded it for a 1,000-watt generator with selt- 
starter. It was selected to cover the needs of one large 
appliance, plus lights. A refrigerator, which pulls 700 watts 
can be driven by a 1,000-watt generator with enough cur- 
rent left over for cabin lights. On the other hand, a spot 
heater or an electric iron or hotwater heater, each requir- 
ing more than 1,000 watts, can only be used alongside 
a dock, where abundant central-station current is available. 
Hot or tepid water may be had by exposing the water 
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tank to the direct rays of the sun and small amounts may 
be heated on the gas range. 

A houseboat’s electrical wiring should be more than 
adequate for safety purposes and the gas line from the 
tank to the stove should be installed and inspected by an 
expert. Pressurized gasoline cans should be provided so 
that there will be no need for filling tanks at sea. The 
tanks should be stored in the transom out in the air. Our 
motors, and six pressurized, six-gallon gasoline tanks, used 
for powering our two 15-horsepower Evinrude motors, are 
housed in a transom all the way aft and shut off from the 
culinary compartment by a water-tight sill and doors. 

The houseboat hull should, of course, be flat and inter- 
laced with keelsons about 12 inches apart. ThéSe are 
usually made of 2 x 4’s. Primarily they are for protection. 
Thus, if the boat scrapes the bottom, very little harm is 
done. Many houseboat builders believe in fiberglassing that 
part of the boat which is to be underwater but there are 
some who insist that a boat must “work” and that rigid 
fiberglass prevents this “working.” We fiberglassed ours 
for protection against toredo worms. 

If the prospective houseboatman can buy a standard hull 
to his liking, it is, of course, much cheaper than having 
one made to order. Our Emissary’s hull cost very close to 
$3,000. It is well-built but each job was special. Material 
was bought in very small quantities, and most of the fix- 
tures were bought by the boat builder at retail prices. Then, 
too, the builder did our wiring, installation of gas tanks, 
plumbing, and the building of permanent fixtures, such as 
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Multiple pressurized gasoline cans, 
at left, proved easy and portable 
way to refuel the two outboards. 


When the Emissary was first launched, 
below, the windage on the high sides 
was enough to show that special care 
should be taken. The craft may be 
backed into a dock to take advantage 
of the forward power of the motors; 
paddies can be useful for fending off. 





bunks and dinette. He also installed our hydraulic steering 
system at no extra expense. This same hull could possibly 
have been purchased for $1,800 to $2,000 if the boat 
builder had been better set up to do the job. 

Our hull is made entirely of marine fir plywood. It is 
glued together at all joints and fastened with copper screws. 
The bilges are six inches deep (they should take up as 
little space as possible) and they are easily accessible, 
since our floorboards can be lifted out by hand. 

Bilges are necessary if you want a dry boat. During 22 
months of constant cruising on the Emissary, we have 
found no salt water in ours. However, driving rains some- 
times allow water to collect in the transom and some of 
the rain water drains into the after bilge. 

It seems advisable to have electric-starting motors on a 
houseboat. A battery is stronger than you are and if you 
have a battery charger, the battery can be kept at top 
efficiency. We have found that two outboard motors are 
best for the persistent houseboater. Several times one of 
our motors has conked out at sea, and on many other 
occasions we have had to change spark plugs at sea. Then 
run on one motor while working on its companion. It is 
best, incidentally, to buy your motors and all other appli- 
ances at the port you intend to make home. The dealers 
who outfit your boat will then have a continuing interest in 
your welfare. 

We steer the Emissary from topside rather than from 
the bow. There is nothing worse than having to bleed the 
line of a hydraulic steering outfit during a run at sea or 
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Hauling out was necessary only twice 
a year to scrape barnacles, check 
condition of the hull, and repaint. 


Housekeeping proved a pleasant morning 
chore, with the first mate hanging out 
washing above, skipper checking motors. 
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in some emergency. Our steering gear is fastened to an 
arm that moves the motors. A single bolt can easily be 
withdrawn when hand-steering becomes necessary. Since 
a houseboat has no rudder, it is steered by moving the 
motors. In shallow water outboards are really an asset 
because you can detach them quickly from the steering 
gear, tilt the propellers to the water’s surface and steer 
by hand until you reach deeper waters. We did this many 
times when we cruised the islands of Florida’s west coast 
between St. Petersburg and Ft. Myers Beach, and again 
on Lake Okeechobee, the Caloosahatchee River, various 
canals, and the close-in spots along the Indian River. 

Our houseboat requires overhauling twice each year, 
particularly since none of the anti-fouling paints we have 
used so far have prevented barnacles from forming in 
our warm, semi-tropical cruising waters. The inner part 
of the Emissary’s bottom collects a few but the outer 
edges become heavily encrusted. 

Good ventilation on a houseboat is a must. Window 
panes should move in a slot, fore and aft, so that they may 
be opened and closed at will; the windows should have 
screens and their slots should drain outside the boat. 

It goes without saying that a houseboat should have a 
360-degree compass, an anchor capable of holding the 
vessel, 100 feet of anchor with swivel and shackle, and 
proper running lights, fire extinguishers, life preservers, etc. 

Finally, a life rail should extend completely around the 
upper deck, and all walking areas should be covered with 
nonskid paint. 


HOUSEKEEPING 


The problems of housekeeping are considerably lighter 
when the boat is alongside a dock every night. This makes 
possible fresh meats, vegetables and fruits. In the case of 
the Emissary, we follow this practice: we have our Scotch 
terrier with us and we take him for a walk each morning 
and evening. Tunis gives us the opportunity to look around 
the new town, patronize one of several stores and enjoy 
some exercise. On the average of once a week we locate 
some family with a prolific garden and from them we 
purchase fresh vegetables. We supplement these with frozen 
fruits and vegetables bought from local merchants, The 
limiting factor in the culinary department is the stove 
with its three burners, all close together. Our meals are 
usually a meat and two vegetable affair but lately we have 
gotten into the habit of producing one-dish meals, plus 
salad and bread. We concoct goulashes, heavy soups, 
stews, spaghetti, chicken piquant and casserole dishes. Our 
pressure cooker is most useful. In it we cook several vege- 
tables at one time, fish stews, etc. 


THE DAY’S RUN 


Most boatmen’s troubles come from running at night. 
Lights are unfamiliar, shoals cannot be seen, bridge tenders 
are off duty, and fishing boats with seines are moving about. 
A houseboat, which draws very little water, is subject to 
considerable leeway caused by winds and is a bit ungainly 
in handling. Therefore, it is easier and safer to sail only in 
daytime. 

Suppose you decide to sail tomorrow morning. You 
watch the barometer for sudden drops in pressure and 
listen to all radio weathercasts of a local nature. If, when 
morning comes, and the sky is clear, the weather reports 
indicate no winds above 12 miles per hour, and if the 
barometer is steady or rising, the conditions are right for 
sailing. The previous night you inspect your chart, inch by 
inch, determine your port of destination, chart all compass 
courses, list all bridges, and select an alternative port for 
use in case of a sudden change in weather. A houseboat 
can’t be counted on to make more than 4 knots per hour. 
A full day’s trip ought not exceed 40 miles. One person 
is assigned to steer and to do nothing else. Usually he or 
she keeps the local chart close at hand, has the list of 
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Built by Barbour Metal Boat Works, 
the 45’ Jimartoo can go 10 m.p.h. 
1 with 155 h.p. Nordberg inboard power. 












































A 30’ aluminum Holiday House from 
Richland Mfg. Co., Pauline B does 
14 m.p.h. with two Evinrude 15s. 








Upper and lower bunks are among the 
| features of this model; six can 
| sleep aboard the boat in comfort. 








Houseboats also offer full headroom 
and space for real dinette plus 
the spacious galley seen at rear. 





Built on two pontoons, this Lakeliner 
was constructed from a kit, as was 
Taft outboard cruiser running alongside. 
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NEW 
HOUSEBOAT 
MODELS 


Modern comforts and conveniences 
are being built into houseboats 


for more full-time family fun afloat 


bridges showing those that will have to be opened for the 
boat to go through, and carries the whistle used in notifying 
bridge tenders or other vessels. 

Another crew member’s chief duty is that of engineering. 
With outboards, the engineer must keep them in tune, 
switch fuel tanks, watch all connections of the steering 
gear and fuel lines, and be on guard against emergencies. 
The helmsman watches for shoals, and must be alert to 
the effects of leeway. 

Leeway must be allowed for in accordance with the 
force of the wind, tides and currents. If you are running 
between buoys a mile apart and the wind, current, or tide 
are off of either bow or beam, a houseboat will be pushed 
off course. To correct this, head for the buoy and keep 
looking astern to see that the boat continues on a straight 
course between the buoys. Going down Tampa Bay toward 
Anna Maria Island on one cruise, we had to allow 32 
degrees for leeway. 

Navigation of a houseboat is simple provided you steer 
by compass, know your compass error, and accept as true 
all the directions of the hydrographic office chart covering 
the area you are sailing. The only exception is depth, which 
may change from time to time by the movements of the 
tides or currents. A good skipper always assumes the water 
he is sailing over is shallower than is shown on the chart. 
By examining the chart before sailing, the dubious or 
critical spots along the route may be spotted and a way 
around them plotted. 

In very low water the mechanical steering can be de- 
tached, the motors lifted until the propellers are barely 
underwater, and the vessel steered by hand until the emer- 
gency is passed. Most motors run deeper than the bottom 
of the vessel, and while no harm will come the house- 
boat’s flat hull with 2 x 4 keelsons touching bottom gently, 
this is not true of motors. They will sheer a pin or lose a 
propeller. 

If the day is pleasant and there are no acute navigation 
problems, you may anchor for lunch and an hour of relax- 
ation before continuing the cruise. If the speed of the 
vessel has been slowed by adverse tides, winds or currents, 
there is nothing to do but keep on in order to get to port 
before dark. It falls to the engineer to make up sandwiches 
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to tide the helmsman over while he or she keeps the boat 
on course. 


MOORING 


Anchoring is a simple matter in calm weather; the bitter 
end of the anchor line is made fast to a bow cleat and the 
anchor thrown overboard. When the anchor line has run 
out for 30 or 40 feet after the anchor has reached bottom, 
a turn is taken on the unused bow cleat and the anchor 
line made fast there. We use a light Danforth anchor and 
find it entirely satisfactory. Our anchor line is 100 feet of 
¥2 inch nylon. 

The pelorus, which few navigators now use. is employed 
by us for taking bearings of shore objects so as to know 
when we are abeam of them, how far off shore we will 
pass them, etc. This knowledge is useful when a sudden 
squall, is encountered. In darkness, when you are not sure 
of your position, there is nothing to do but anchor. 

A houseboat is hard to dock. The skipper should ap- 
proach the dock slowly and make several complete turns 
so as to be sure of how the currents are running, whether 
there is someone on the dock to take his lines, and to get 
the feel of the situation. Outboard motors cannot reverse 
very powerfully and if the current is behind you it is 
better to go in stern first. Fortunately, a plywood house- 
boat is light and two men on a dock can check its mo- 
mentum if it is not coming into the dock rapidly. 


THE EMISSARY UNDERWAY 


During the three years since we bought the Emissary we 
have travelled extensively in Florida. We spent about seven 
months taking her from St. Petersburg on the west coast to 
Jensen Beach on the east coast, via the Gulf of Mexico, 
the Caloosahatchee River, Lake Okeechobee, the St. Lucie 
Canal, the St. Lucie River and the Indian River. And an 
additional eight months were spent in cruising from Jensen 
Beach to Miami and back. Any speed boat could have 
completed these voyages in a week or so, which indicates 
how leisurely we planned and executed our trips. We had 
never seen the towns along our route before and we found 

(continued on page 74) 
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Carla Sue, experimental houseboat of the 
Universal Motor Co., is a 31’ River Queen. With 
Universal 25 h.p. Aqua-Pak it draws only 24” of water. 








Neptuna Corp. of Glendale, Calif., is 
builder of this Land & Water Cruiser. 
Wheels retract easily for cruising. 

















Neptuna cruiser is 28’ overall, will 
sleep four or more, draws 6!/2”, and 
has bracket for one or two outboards. 















































Robert E. Lee, Dr. Arthur Prescott’s 
fine 45-footer, is all steel with 
18’ beam, 33” draft, Universal engines. 











River Queen Boat Works, of Gary, Ind., 
have tested models, like this 30’ 
unit, in rough water with full success. 





Inside River Queen is full headroom, 
seat that converts into upper and 
lower bunks, complete galley. 




























































SEAMANSHIP 


Part of the pleasure of boating is an elementary knowledge of the principles of good 


seamanship. Though understanding of complicated terminology and advanced maneu- 
vers is not required, a grasp of boating fundamentals will lead to greater safety and 
increasing enjoyment. This is Part One of eight installments in which boating experts will 
tell the novice and remind the expert of best boat-handling procedures.—THE EDITORs, 


boating basics 


Here are foundations for safe fun for all boatmen 


F YOU'RE a novice skipper learn the basic rules of good 

seamanship before you launch your boat. They are 
simple, they are inexorable and they are bound on all sides 
by the sound premise that boatmen, like Boy Scouts, 
should “always be prepared.” 

For your first cruise then, obtain a chart of the waters 
you propose to sail and study it carefully. Learn where the 
shoal spots are so that you won't run ignominiously 
aground, and if you plan to travel on tidal waters, make 
yourself thoroughly familiar with the times of high and 
low water, and the velocity and direction of tidal currents. 

After you're sure of your waters, make sure of yourself 
as a skipper. Learn the piloting rules enforced by the Coast 
Guard before you sally forth. They are easy to follow and, 
in substance, apply to pleasure boats as follows: 

1. Keep to the right when in narrow channels or when 
moving in an area where there are other boats and you 
are operating at close quarters. 

2. Give the right of way to boats approaching from your 


By L. B. N. Gnaedinger and H. S. Smith 


L. B. N. Gnaedinger, left, has twenty years experience as 
an amateur boatman. Eighteen of these years he has been 
a inember of the U. S. Power Squadrons and has written 
for their publication and other boating magazines. In 1901 
H. S. Smith, right, bought his first boat, a 30’ yawl. For 
the past twenty years he has owned a 45’ ketch. The 
authors of this installment have had extensive experience 
with basic problems, and explain and answer them here. 





right. This applies to boats approaching from any angle 
directly ahead or at any point slightly astern of the middle 
of your boat. If there seems to be any likelihood of col- 
lision under these conditions, slow down or change course. 

3. Craft without motors, such as sail boats, have the 
right of way over power boats. This applies except on rare 
occasions when, for example, a sail boat is overtaking a 
boat which is under power. 

Learn these rules thoroughly and be prepared to live up 
to them, but don’t overlook the rules of reason. For in- 
stance, it doesn’t make good sense to insist on your right 
of way over a heavily loaded commercial vessel, particular- 
ly if she is working in a narrow channel. In the first place, 
she may be unable to change course without running the 
risk of going aground, and in the second place, she has 
business to perform while you are probably out for pleas- 
ure. 

Rules governing equipment, like piloting rules, are made 
for your protection and should never be ignored. In ac- 


A knowledge of basic piloting rules is essential for safety. Craft approaching each other head on must each 


give way to the right (starboard). Their port (left) sides will pass each other. One whistle blast indicates this intention. 
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cordance with Coast Guard regulations boats urder 16 
feet must carry an approved life preserver of the ring- 
buoy or vest type (the vest is most practicable in a small 
boat), or a buoyant cushion for each person aboard; also 
a fire extinguisher. Boats between 16 and 26 feet must 
carry, in addition, a whistle which, when blown, can be 


YOUR 
DANGER 
ZONE 





Right of way is indicated in the drawing above. Any 
boat approaching you from the area shown in white 
will have the right of way and you must avoid her. 


heard for at least a half a mile distant. When approaching 
an oncoming boat, one blast of the whistle will indicate 
that you plan to keep to the right; two blasts mean you'll 
keep to the left. 

Coast Guard regulations do not require that you carry 
lights during the day but there is a heavy penalty for oper- 
ating without them at night. After dark you should show 
a combination bow light (red and green) and a stern 
light. 

There is no rule that says you must carry oars, but they 
can get you ashore if you run out of fuel and they are 
excellent for fending off when you leave or enter a slip, 
or come alongside a wharf. 

Two docking lines are essential. They should be not less 
than the overall length of your boat and, preferably, have 
an eye spliced into one end for tying to slips, wharves, 
floats or mooring buoys. Take along an anchor, too, with 
a sufficient length of line. And before you use it make sure 
that it is fastened to the boat. Many an anchor has gone 
down to stay because this little precaution wasn’t taken. 
For waters which are subject to fog, carry a small com- 
pass. And last, but not least, be sure to bring along a bail- 
ing device, be it bucket or pump. 

Unless your sealegs are extra steady, getting your gear 
aboard is a feat more easily accomplished if you have a 





companion to help you. After you have climbed aboard 
yourself—by putting one foot at a time as near the boat’s 
center line as possible—take a stance amidships where 
equipment can be passed to you safely. If you are alone, 
place your gear on the edge of the wharf where it will be 
within your reach from the center of the boat. Once you 




















Boats do not react in the same way as cars. A 
boat, instead of turning in the front, will tend to 
pivot around the front as the stern swings wide. 


have your motor safely aboard; carry it to the transom 
and clamp it in position. As an extra precaution, tie it to 
the boat with a small length of rope or a small line chain. 
Then if the clamps loosen from vibration while underway, 
your motor will still be secure. 

With your motor in place and gear stowed neatly, you 
are ready to get underway. Until you know how your craft 





Proper docking lines, above, are safeguard. 


The white boat here has the right of way. The following craft, black, is free to pass on either side but must keep 


well clear until completely past. 
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Power craft must -give sailboats the right of way since they are less maneuverable. 
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NAVY STOCKLESS 


WISHBONE 


MUSHROOM 


Canoes and small boats must be stepped 
into carefully. Note how girl enters by plac- 
ing foot carefully in center of the boat. 


acts in reverse, don’t try to back it away from a dock. 
Instead, for your trial run, point your boat’s bow toward 
the open water. Now slack your lines and start the motor. 
When you are thoroughly satisfied that it is under control, 
take in your lines and move ahead slowly. With an out- 
board motor, which is both power plant and rudder, you 
will have no particular steering difficulty but steering a 
fixed motor requires some explanation. 

Most marine motors are known as “left-handed” en- 
gines, meaning that the flywheel revolves in a counter- 
clockwise direction. Such motors carry a “right-hand” 
wheel; that is, the upper half of the propeller turns from 
port (left) to starboard (right). The lower half of the 
wheel, turning in the opposite direction and working in 
heavier water, has a slight tendency to throw the boat’s 
head to port. To correct this port action which usually is 
only slight, it might be necessary to put the helm slightly 
to starboard so that your boat won't sideswipe the wharf. 

Remember that a power boat doesn’t steer like a car. 
When you pull the driving wheel of a car to the left, the 
front of the car swings around and the rear follows suit. 
On a boat, however, the effect of putting your rudder to 
port is to throw the vessel’s stern to starboard. This means 
that if you are starting out from a wharf to starboard and 
you turn hard to port, the stern may swing against the 
wharf. 

Continue to make like a snail until you are out of traf- 
fic, then try a few turns and some backing maneuvers. 
There are no hard and fast rules for either of these per- 
formances because each boat has an individuality of its 
own which governs them and which must be learned thor- 
oughly. Don’t forget, however, that when you are moving 
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This is wrong. Slight tip of boat can dump 
man off deck into the water. Rubber soled 
or boating shoes prevent marring the deck. 


Running full speed past anchored boats is 
bad manners and dangerous. Wash from 
wake might upset a small anchored craft. 


ahead, the stream of water from the propeller acts directly 
against the rudder and greatly assists steering; when in 
reverse, this stream is absent, making steering more diffi- 
cult. 

Once familiar with making turns and operating in re- 
verse, you may increase speed and carry on. At this time 
you should bear in mind that all motors have an “eco- 
nomical speed” at which they operate with the least con- 
sumption of fuel and the least vibration. Generally speak- 
ing, the economical speed of a motor is at about two-thirds 
its maximum speed, and except in sudden emergencies, it 
is best not to run over it. 

When returning to the dock after your trial run, two 
things should be remembered. First, always approach a 
dock against the wind or tide, whichever is the strongest. 
Where wind and tide are running in the same direction, 
no problem is presented, but if they are in different or 
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opposite directions it is sometimes difficult to determine 
which is the more powerful. If there are yachts at anchor 
in the vicinity of the dock, find out in which direction 
they are lying. If it is to the tide and against the wind, 
then the tide is the stronger and the dock should be ap- 
proached against it; if they are lying to the wind, then the 
dock should be approached from the leeward, remember- 
ing that the strength of the wind may lessen as you ap- 
proach your objective. Second, always approach a dock 


from a dock but not much about what to do when you 
are out in the clear and more exposed to the elements. 
This is because in fair weather or foul, most boating mis- 
haps occur near docks where the waters are likely to be 
more crowded. There is an old saying that unlike a land- 
lubber, a sea captain begins to worry when he is near 
shore and stops worrying when he is out of sight of land. 
You may never take your boat out of sight of land and 
still may find yourself in rough or stormy seas. If you run 





Always enter mooring area at dead low speed; be ready to 
fend off other boats if necessary. Use help when loading 
heavy items; stand in middle of boat to maintain balance. 


or float slowly. It is very poor seamanship to come up to 
a dock at high speed and then reverse madly at the very 
last moment. Some years ago we saw a fairly large power 
boat come up to a float at full speed and then try to re- 
verse. In the reversing operation her propeller became en- 
tangled in a floating object, with the result that she charged 
into the dock and stove in her bow, to say nothing of going 
half way through the dock, itself. She was hauled ashore 
in a sinking condition and between the damage to the ves- 
sel and the damage to the dock, the owner had a pretty 
bill to pay. 

If you take a dim view of damage suits, reduce speed 
gradually when you head for a dock, or put the motor 
into neutral and let your boat glide in. If you misjudge 
your distance and find that you don’t have enough power 
to reach the dock, you can always kick her ahead enough 
to make it. 

Once alongside, get your lines out and make fast head 
and stern. One last word regarding docking. In and near 
many large cities, dock space is. at a premium, so if you 
have not arranged and paid for permanent accommoda- 
tions, make your stay alongside as brief as possible. 

A great deal has been said here about getting to and 
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into waves of any size, slow down and cross them diag- 
onally or, in seamanship terms, “quarter” them; never 
meet them head on. If you are underway and see signs of 
a blow, head for shelter. In a fog it is also advisable to 
head for land, running cautiously while you do so. With 
weather reports being broadcast constantly it is not hard 
for modern-day skippers to keep informed on the subject. 
Make yourself a one-man weather bureau by listening to 
weather reports and learning to recognize signs of impend- 
ing weather changes in your locality. 

Sometimes even less predictable than changes in weather, 
are the actions of your passengers. To begin with, never 
overload your boat with too many of them. If your craft 
is a small one, don’t let anyone stand up while it is under- 
way and if it becomes absolutely essential that someone 
do so, caution the other passengers to remain glued to 
their seats in the interim. By the same token, never let two 
people change seats simultaneously. Let first one person 
make the change, then the other. And don’t forget that it 
is your duty as a skipper to find out if there are any non- 
swimmers aboard. If there are, insist that each wear a life 
preserver. 

Finally, you owe it to yourself as well as to your pas- 
sengers, never to let familiarity with your boat breed con- 
tempt. Always remember, good seamanship calls for the 
exercise of extreme care—first, last and always. 


Large waves can build up in shallow or protected 
water too. Head into them diagonally at slower 
speed, quartering them for easiest progress. 


Should you be approaching the white dock be- 
low with wind from one direction and current 
from another, head into the stronger force. 
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LEARNING BY RACING 


HE plan started at the town of Three Lakes, not far from 

Eagle River, Wisconsin, a few years ago. Several parents 
wanted to try races for younger boys, though they could 
find no record of such events being successful, elsewhere. 
Entries were slow in coming for anything so new, but one 
8-year-old, younger than had been bargained for, went out 
and tried—and learned. Within a year Kenny Stallman was 
racing fast boats in regular races and with his racing boat 
“Poor Kid,” was on the pages of magazines and newspapers 
the world over. 

It can cost almost nothing to learn to race outboards—so 
the youngsters who summer in the vicinity of Eagle River, 
Wisconsin, have found. Here boys from 9 to 12, and some 
even younger ones, flock out to race small motors and fish- 
ing boats. Many of the outfits are rented, or borrowed. 

Speed is only a parents-approved 20 miles an hour, but 
don’t think they don’t have fun! In an age of mechanical 
speed—on land, air and water—what boy doesn’t like to 
race? With outboards he can do it. 

The idea in staging these races was not only fun. At first, 
the basic thought was to teach boat racing under safe condi- 
tions. Soon it became apparent that racing would influence 
boat handling in a way nothing else can. It proved a bound- 
less stimulant to the kids to learn all they could about boats 
and motors. A race or two, and a boy had a new respect 
for speed, boats, and water. 


FCScHwaARZ 


By Willard Crandall 


With today’s crowded water traffic, with new drivers, 
some reckless, someday someone is going to speed in close 
to the boy whose actual experience has been all too easy, 
toward a kid who has never tried any close-quarters boat 
handling and driving. The racing boy, though, should auto- 
matically do the right thing in such a crisis. 

Not only is a race an incentive to learn boat handling, 
the very atmosphere of the race, the seriousness of older 
contestants, the safety precautions, help give the boy the 
right attitude. You never see a racing boy work off energy 
and have his fun by clowning his boat around a bathing 
beach. 

Right from the start some try-hard drivers turned up. 
There was the boy with a two-boat-length lead whose 3 h.p. 
motor started to falter less than fifty feet from the finish, 
definitely rough luck for a 10-year-old driving his first race. 
Quickly the gap between the two racers closed to half a 
boat-length—but there it stayed, right on across the finish 
line. The kid with the hesitating motor had pulled out a 
paddle, and with desperate strokes held his narrow lead to 
the checkered flag! 

One of the youngest drivers is now six. At the age of five 
he was out trying some practice starts which we held, but 
didn’t actually race. Then, at six, he entered with his older 
brother in the boat as co-pilot, and got nowhere with the 
extra weight. Next he tried it alone. He made a good 
start, had apparently taken the lead at the first buoy, when 
his 3 h.p. stopped dead. He was towed in. Discouraged? 
Sure, at first, but he’d watched many races, knew it was 
racer’s luck, was soon thinking about next time. 

Experience has established three basic fundamentals: 
rules must be simple, completely understood, yet (up to a 
couple of weeks or so before the races) subject to any 
change. There never can be national rules for kids’ races 
of the Eagle River type, not only because rules must meet 
changing local conditions, but because widespread, pub- 
lished, set-for-the-year rules invite boats specially built or 
converted, or motors “hopped up,” right to the limit of the 
rules. 

At Eagle River there are now two classes: for motors 3.5 
h.p. and under, and for under 6 h.p. motors. Piston dis- 
placement is doubtless the best way to classify motors, but 

(continued on page 79) 


All sizes of youngsters can learn in all kinds of craft, 
from prams up, in this excellent training-school racing. 
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W. T. Waggoner Jr..s SHANTY-I successfully defending Harmsworth Trophy for the United States. Driven by jet 
pilot Russell Schleeh, SHANTY was sparked by. Champion... 
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used the same set of Champions for all three heats. 


Champion-equipped Shanty-IL 
wins Harmsworth Trophy! 


Silver Cup and all classes in Buffalo APBA 
Regatta—from the smallest to the largest— 
won by Champion-sparked boats—plus 

a new world’s record in 266 hydro class! 


In race after race, the boats that roar to victory are 
the ones that use full-firing Champion Spark Plugs 
with the Powerfire electrode to coax the last drop of 
power and performance from their screaming engines. 


There is no more rugged test of marine plugs than 
full-throttle racing—and experienced skippers and 
mechanics know that to get continuous full power with- 
out a miss, they need spark plugs they can depend 
on. That’s why they choose Champions. Try them! 









CHAMPION 


Experienced skippers choose 


CHAMPION 


SPARK PLUGS 






CHAMPION SPARK PLUG CO. 
TOLEDO 1, OHIO 





a 


George Simon’s MISS US-II leading a Burnett Bartley Sr..s WILDCAT- Bill Hodgson, of Toronto, Canada, piloting the 


field of 8 starters to take the Silver TER, Champion sparked, took MISS O’KEEFE to a world speed mark, for 
Cup. Driven by Don Wilson, the the 7-litre hydro title at Buffalo. the 266-cubic inch hydroplane class, of 125.281 


big hydro was Champion equipped. 





All winners used Champions. 


mph. The spark plugs were Champions. 
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Tarnished Gold Cup 


(continued from page 53) 


Toledo, Ohio, and a crew of Willys mechanics, miscel- 
laneous volunteers, and church-pew and boat-builder Les 
Staudacher, of Bay City, Mich., started on a round-the- 
clock working schedule that was to put the Seattle Yacht 
Club registered hull back into action Saturday! 

Another bit of bad news for Seattle rooters was the ap- 
pearance on the river of an old retired miss, the Detroit 
Roy Dossin owned Miss Pepsi, built in 1950, three-time 
winner of the coveted President’s Cup and a boat which the 
Seattle clan had thought had been definitely farmed out 
to pasture. 

Eight of the sixteen hours allotted for qualifying had 
now passed and still only one boat was ready for the line 
up. Thursday, veteran driver Joe Taggart was up at 
5:00 a.m. and at the pits. The 28’ long mahogany and red 
Slo-Mo-Shun IV’s 1549 c.i. Rolls-Royce power plant sang 
sweetly as Taggart booted it down the straightaway toward 
the Detroit Yacht Club. At 7:52 a.m. Slo-Mo was hitting 
close to 140 m.p.h. when suddenly she began to rock 
violently. To observers aboard a patrol launch, real estate 
operator Joe Taggart appeared to be flung violently from 
side to side in the cockpit. The boat weaved erratically. 
Its left sponson dug into the river, the stern lifted high 
in the air and Taggart was catapulted like a rag doll high 
over the wreckage of the once proud craft. Patrolman 
John Skeltis and Clyde Whitledge of the Harbormaster 
Bureau rushed to Taggart’s rescue and with the aid of Coast 
Guardsmen, pulled him from the water. Most of Tag- 
gard’s clothing had been shredded from his body by the 
violence of the impact. Part of his life jacket was com- 
pletely torn away. Taggart was rushed to the Detroit Re- 
ceiving Hospital where he was placed on the critical list 
with two fractured legs, a multiple fracture of his upper 
left arm, five broken ribs and a large gash on his head. 

Ironically enough, the boat carrying Taggart’s rescuers 
may have caused the flip. At any rate Taggart, following 
the accident, stated that the catastrophe had been caused 
“by the wake of a little boat that turned into the Yacht 
Club dock.” 

Taggart claimed Slo-Mo hit a wake. Commander R. D. 
Brodie, U.S. Coast Guard, in charge of: patrolling the 
Gold Cup trials admitted that one of the patrol boats had 
moved just prior to Slo-Mo’s accident. Brodie stated, how- 
ever, that at the speed the boat was running it could not 
have left more than a 3” ripple. 

One of the few amusing things that occurred during the 
growing tenseness happened the following evening, by 
which time the Coast Guard had been thoroughly flagel- 
lated in the newspapers. George Simon, owner of Miss 
U. S. I and II and driver of Miss U. S. I, moved out on 
the Detroit River for a last minute tune up on Friday eve- 
ning prior to a qualifying attempt the next morning. 
George’s final run was made just at darkness. When he 
pulled into his pit area, the Coast Guard was waiting. The 
inland sailors had at least a slight measure of revenge when 
they cited George for driving a power boat after sunset 
without running lights! 

Late Friday afternoon, Harmsworth Trophy winner and 
pre-race favorite Shanty I, handily driven by Air Force 
Colonel Russ Schleeh, made its qualifying run at an an- 
nounced average of 108.17 m.p.h. Miss U. S. II driven by 
Don Wilson qualified at 100.9 m.p.h. To Bill Waggoner, 
multi-millionaire cattle and oil man, the 108.17 m.p.h. av- 
erage for his Shanty I as good as assured him the Henry 
Ford Memorial Trophy to be awarded to the boat qualify- 
ing at the fastest average speed. Seattle fans were jubilant, 
for at least their contingent was going into the race with 
the number one boat. Then the next morning, after an 
unexplained retabulation of the three laps’ average, Shanty’s 
speed was reduced to 108.138 and Such Crust III, owned 
by Detroit bakery magnate Jack Schafer, with retabulated 
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time unchanged, won the Ford trophy with a .022 m.p.h. 
margin. Unfortunately Such Crust must have been over- 
extended in trials, for Schafer’s boat languished in the pits 
during the race, scratched from the line-up with motor 
trouble. 

Only six boats are permitted to run each heat so, by lot, 
the boats were divided into two sections, A and B. At the 
start of the Division A first heat, Miss Pepsi hit the line 
inside and out in front with a slight margin over Miss 
Thriftway. For four laps the two boats raced nearly side 
by side, Pepsi with a slight edge on the rough water gaining 
a full length over Thriftway in the fifth lap. At this stage 
Miss Wayne, driven by Bud Saille, was blipping badly. Saille 
had dropped back into sixth spot passed by last place 
starter Gale VI, which made wide looping uncontrolled 
turns and tended to porpoise badly on the choppy water. 
To driver Lee Schoenith’s credit, Gale VI despite her poor 
handling characteristics, got by Maverick, Shanty’s sister 
boat, driven by Air Corps Major Bill Stead. Old timers 
were rooting for Chuck Thompson, for his Miss Pepsi 
represented a speed behemoth out of the past. Her twin 
motors belched black smoke and her low silhouetted arrow- 
like hull kicked up practically no rooster tail but rolled out 
a rugged wake. Miss Pepsi was the prettiest picture on the 
course, taking the rough waves like a thoroughbred. 

A few minutes after the first heat was over, excitement 
broke out just outside the fenced-in enclosure surrounding 
the official and press stand. Frank Nikaolits, an employee 
of Horace Dodge and manager of Dodge’s racing crew, 
though wearing an official contestants’ credential, had been 
barred entry into the officials’ enclosure. Nikaolits was in- 
censed. He claimed to have already called the officials’ 
stand to enter a protest, but the phone had been peremp- 
torily hung up. Whether Dodge sanctioned Nikaolits’ pro- 
test or whether the boat team manager had gone ahead on 
his own was undetermined, but Nikaolits did present a 
formal written protest which he served on Referee Gib 
Bradfield. A huddle of officials ensued. Apparently the 
protest was rejected by the Race Committee and later in 
the day, A.P.B.A. President George Trimper was served 
with a Show Cause order, issued by a local judge, why the 
entire event should not be termed a no-contest race due to 
failure to abide by rules and the qualifying procedure an- 
nounced in the race circular. The Dodge action was taken 
because Dora My Sweetie had been bumped after what 
Nikaolits claimed was an illegal extension of the qualifying 
period. 

After the excitement of this hassle had died down, the 
second division of six boats were slated to make their en- 
try on the course for their first heat. 

At the start, Murphy took Muvalong across in the lead 
with U. S. I close on his tail, followed by Gale IV, U. S. 
Il, Miss Seattle and Russ Schleeh off last buried somewhere 
in Seattle’s rooster tail. Shanty I made up for her starting 
deficiencies and took over on the backstretch. In the third 
lap the forbidding dark cloud which had been hovering off 
the west end of the course upriver toward Lake Erie cut 
loose. On the backstretch the driving rain started to pelt 
the racers. At the end of the three laps, U. S. I had drawn 
up even with Gale IV and was making its bid for second 
spot. Then the unbelievable occurred. Alter helming 
U. S. I with abandon moved past Gale, then Schleeh, and 
took over first spot. It was a novelty to Detroiters to see 
Seattle’s Shanty running in anything but lead position, be- 
cause of her domination of the earlier Harmsworth. But 
Alter continued to lead the race through the fifth complete 
lap until the red flag went out, wiping the heat from the 
books as a no-contest because the deluge was blinding the 
drivers and making continuation of the heat excessively 
dangerous. 

The water had calmed after the rain and Miss Pepsi’s 
advantage had been eliminated. Thriftway hit the starting 
line last with Miss Wayne in the lead and Bill Stead in 
Maverick second. However, Muncey drove his grocery 

(continued on page 78) 
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“J Learned About Boating from That” 


THE FOG 


(continued from page 17) 


tween buoys, checking the compass course against the mag- 
netic course derived from the chart. I couldn’t detect any 
deviation; but, somehow, I didn’t like it. The binnacle was 
a little brass one set down on the cockpit sole. Not six 
inches below the compass card was a hot motor with igni- 
tion circuits, starter and generator. I couldn’t see why the 
steel of the motor, particularly when hot, together with 
all the electricity, could fail to cause a lot of deviation. 
Yet, evidently, it didn’t. We discussed it as we motored 
down the windless waters of Narragansett Bay, past the 
torpedo range where firing was in progress, and out the 
Western Passage. 

Off Beaver Tail and out in the Atlantic we picked up a 
light sou’Easter, sent up the sails, and shut off the motor. 
The breeze freshened off Point Judith and we had a beauti- 
ful sail to New London where we picked up a mooring off 
Lansing’s Dock and snugged down for the night. About 
midnight it started to blow and we didn’t get much sleep. 

We awoke next morning in a howling Easter. The boat 
was pitching and rolling like a maniac. It would have been 
foolish to get under way in a blow like that and it was 
impossibly uncomfortable to stay aboard at the mooring. 
Ne decided to go ashore, hire a hotel room, and get some 
sleep. Then, we found that the rowlocks did not fit the 
tholes in the dinghy. We had checked the rowlocks but had 
not fitted them to the tholes. We had assumed, naturally, 
that they would fit. Lesson No. 1—Never assume anything. 
Always make sure by trying. 

There was no scull-hole in the dinghy. It meant paddling 
in one of the smallest, least seaworthy prams I have ever 
seen. In the sea that was running, it promised to be an 
adventure. I suggested oil to smooth the water. We poured 
out a couple of quarts of engine oil without the slightest 
effect. Lesson No. 2—It takes equipment and know-how 
to lay an oil-slick on rough water. It is worth learning and 
practicing before the necessity arises. 

We got ashore without quite swamping. We spent an 
agonizing day and night at the Hotel Mohawk. The mistake 
we made was buying newspapers. They were full of the 
news of the evacuation of Dunkerque. To two storm-bound 
yachtsmen, it seemed like the end of the world. 

The following morning our true adventure began. The 
storm had blown itself out, leaving not a breath of wind 
and a dense fog with visibility of about a hundred feet. 
There may be places where there are more fog signals than 
at the mouth of the Thames, but I have never found them. 
We set out under power in a Babel of horns, sirens, dia- 
phones and the rest of them and groped our way to South- 
west Ledge. Then we laid our course for Bartlett’s Reef. 
We noted a red and black obstruction buoy just off our 
course, just within range of visibility. 

We ran down our distance to the buoy and picked it up 
on our starboard hand exactly on schedule. That made us 
feel pretty good. On this course, at least, the compass had 
no deviation. We went on toward Bartlett’s. We ran down 
our distance again, shut off the motor and listened for the 
bell. There wasn’t any bell. We ran another cable’s length 
and shut down again. No bell. We repeated, cautiously. 
No bell. That is where we should have stopped. When you 
run down your distance in a fog and don’t find the mark 
you're looking for, let go an anchor. Don’t go blundering 
on. 

We knew that. But right ahead of us, almost on our 
course, we heard, faint and far away a fog horn. It was 
bviously Cornfield Lightship. We checked its eharacter- 
istics carefully on the chart and in the lightlist. We timed 
tewith a stopwatch. At intervals, there was a group of a 
short and long blast, synchronized with a radio signal. 
We checked with the stopwatch and with the lightlist. There 
could be no mistake. What we heard was Cornfield. 
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BOAT KITS 
Now . . . Lapstrake Skiff Kits, too! 
Rugged, Smartly Styled, Seagoing 
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-. |Simple interlocking 
} > |lapstrake’ planking, 
ja construction found in the finest 
*“jcustom built boats, adds superior 
-. |performance and beauty. 


SEND FOR ILLUST. CATALOG 

_ | showing all models 8 to 23’ FSF 
“3 prams, rowboats, out- 
boards, cabin cruisers, 
skiffs, also accessories. 
"All you need to build 
your own. 


) SEND 25¢ (coin) 
for postage & handling 


T) ed IT 7O5F Whittier Street 
” = product4pronx 59, NEW YORK 




























... WITH THE FAMous Sail fieh 


Speed, ease of handling, portability, 


r safety, low cost and upkeep—that’s 
SPECIAL XMAS OFFER! why the Sailfish is one of the most 





Sailfish makes a wonder- popular boats afloat. Available factory 
oe a built and ready to go—or in easy-to- 
this Rendenme handmade assemble kits. 6000 present oo 
Sailfish model as a sym- say the Sailfish is the sportiest boat 
bol of your gift. Valuable ° ’ ’ 
in itself, it makes a salty of all. Join the fleet and you’ll agree! 


decoration for den or 


ye SEND NOW FOR FULL DETAILS! 


ALCORT, INC. Dept. PB-2 
P.0. Box 1345, Waterbury, Conn. 
Sailfish sounds wonderful! Please rush 
full information on different models 
and prices. 
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We started up the motor and homed on the horn. I had 
the helm and steered by ear. I paid no attention to the 
compass. We ran for quite some time and the horn seemed 
to be no nearer. You develop a sixth sense of speed and 
distance and this sixth sense told me something was wrong. 
With the bow right on the sound, I read the compass card 
at the lubber line and laid off its reciprocal from the light- 
ship on the chart. Then, guessing our distance, I an- 
nounced our position. 

“Arthur, we are right in the middle of the State of Con- 
necticut.” 

Arthur was fairly bewildered. He is very nearsighted. 
With his glasses thickly beaded with fog, he was practically 
blind. But when he wiped his lenses, checked the course 
and studied the chart, he agreed with me. Clearly the com- 
pass was off—way off. The only thing to do was to home 
on Cornfield. But examination of the chart showed that 
homing on the horn was not safe from several positions 
where we might possibly be. If we brought the sound 
abeam, we would be safe from any possible position. If 
we kept it on the starboard beam long enough, we would 
work out into safe water north of the lightship. It looked 
like our best bet. 

We had not been long on our course before we encoun- 
tered one of the most frightening phenomena I have ever 
seen afloat. Off New London there had been no ground 
swell. Certainly there should be none here—far inside the 
sheltered waters of Long Island Sound, reasonably close to 
Cornfield. But gradually the ground swell increased. Then 
it grew with sudden fury and we found ourselves in moun- 
tainous, smooth, glassy seas. It was impossible. We de- 
bated it anxiously. Our only conclusion was there must 
have been an earthquake—a big one—somewhere near. 

Then a sea broke thunderously just ahead and its crest 
washed aboard. As the water creamed away, it revealed 
a rock—brown, and weed-covered, bare with the next sea 
curling to break over it. I leaned all my weight against the 
tiller and brought the boat around while the next sea broke 
over our stern. I was sure we had lost the boat and I would 
not have given much for our lives. 

Arthur tied a Stillson wrench to a long light line and 
sounded. He found no bottom at fifty feet. Again impos- 
sible. Everything was impossible—our position, the ground 
swell, the rock, the sounding. I know I was close to panic 
and I think Arthur was as jittery as I. Panic does not 
belong on a ship and we both made visible efforts at self- 
control. Arthur got hold of himself first. 

“Does it strike you that Race Rock sounds nearer than 
it did?” he asked. I listened. There was no doubt about it. 
Race Rock was close. But Cornfield was just beyond, and 
that simply couldn’t be. We had closed our mental ears to 
Race Rock in our concentration on Cornfield. If that 
close, unmistakable shriek were Race Rock, the horn we 
had been homing on must be Great Gull Island, twenty 
miles east of Cornfield. We throttled down and went for 
the lightlist. There it was—the same characteristics for 
both horns. 

We had gone to sea instead of up the Sound. We had 
been steering east instead of west. We had the most mon- 
strous compass error possible. Very calmly, very deliber- 
ately, we took bearings with a three arm protractor on Race 
Rock, Great Gull and another horn, plotted our position 
and headed as nearly as we could judge on our course. 
There was no panic now. The great ground swell, so im- 
possible in the Sound, was perfectly normal here in The 
Race, especially after the previous day’s storm. Even the 
rock belonged. 

And then we felt a blessed breeze. The fog began to 
break up. We could see a mile. We could see the shore. 
The sun began to burn through. We shut off the motor, 
hoisted sail and were moving again. We had taken our 
departure at 8:00 A.M. At noon, we were again off New 
London. A morning wasted—and what a morning! 

We looked at the compass. It was right again, wonder- 
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THE JANGADA 


Passengers on ships plying the coast of Brazil are often amazed to see 
fragile rafts with sails, bouncing along in the trade winds some fifty miles 
at sea, with three or four men standing in water up to their ankles balanc- 
ing themselves precariously. These are the Jangadas, South America’s most 
picturesque sailing craft, a type developed and used for over 300 years by 
the native fishermen, the Jangadrios, in the waters near Fortaleza. 

The construction of a Jangada is simple and primitive. Balsa logs are 
carefully shaped and lashed together to form a raft with upcurved ends 
Two crude benches are erected with legs wedged between the logs, and 
lashed with fibre thongs. A curved mast is likewise wedged and lashed to the 
forward bench, supporting a large hand-woven sail and a sprit or boom. 
The shape and set of the sail resembles the lateen rig seen in the Arabian 
sea. Steering is done with a long paddle thrust down through a V-shaped 
slot between the logs. 

The Jangada is a fast sailer, off the wind, due to the extreme lightness of 
the balsa and the big baggy sail. Since it sails practically submerged, keeping 
cargo dry is quite a problem. Food is kept in a wicker basket hung high 
on the mast, and water jugs and other gear are lashed to the benches. 

The Jangadrios put to sea at dawn and return at dusk. The balsa quickly 
becomes watersoaked, so with a load of fish and a crew of three or four the 


duration of a trip is necessarily short. Upon their return the Jangadas are 
hauled up on the beach to dry out for the next trip. More than one crew 
have stayed out too long and suddenly found themselves treading water! 


Hervey GARRETT SMITH 








fully right. We checked it several times throughout the 
afternoon and could find no error. 

What, then, had caused the trouble. Bill Roos (who has 
since gone to Fiddler’s Green) gave me the only plausible 
éxplanation—take it or leave it as you will. 

We started, remember, with a fully charged battery. Bill 
explained that in some motors there is a safety which pre- 
vents overcharging by grounding the generator to the 
motor. All the way down Narragansett Bay the generator 
had been sending its current into a hot motor, turning it 
into a huge magnet. We had not noticed the error in the 
Bay because, after the early checks and before the trouble 
developed, we had not sailed compass courses. In the ocean, 
we had been under sail. In the Sound, we again were 
under power and again had a huge magnet beneath the 
compass. When, after the fog cleared, we shut off the 
motor and hoisted sail, the compass behaved itself again. 

But that did not satisfy me because I recalled picking up 
that first obstruction buoy right on the nose. So I checked 
the chart again, laying off a course from New London to 
Great Gull. And there I found another obstruction buoy 
the same distance east of New London as the one I thought 
I had found lay to the west. 

Lesson No. 3 is obvious. In a fog, never trust the 
compass alone when there are other aids to navigation. If 
more than one aid is audible, listen to all of them. Plot, 
plot, plot your position all the time. Everything should 
check. If it doesn’t, anchor. Remember too, that a devia- 
tion card made under sail or at anchor is generally wrong 
when you are under power. You must have two to bring 
you home again.—H. A. CALAHAN 
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HOSE pleasures of outdoor living 

for all the family may mean more 
burdens rather than more fun for the 
first mate when she goes to sea. Every 
month, however, seems to bring more 
conveniences for the boat, that double 
so well back at home. 

Boating need no longer mean rough- 
ing-it with unattractive sports wear. 
Some of the “miracle” fibers, it has just 
been reported by DuPont, now hold col- 
ors beautifully, and with their no-crush 
qualities will be an important part of 
sportswear for the coming year. 





Of specific special interest to boating 
women is a terry-cloth wrap-around 
robe just announced by Cole of Cali- 
fornia for next season. It has a hand- 
some cut, yet can take the place of a 
beach towel (about $5.00 more expen- 
sive), and you can throw it in the wash- 
ing machine. 

Also of Cole, a bathing suit that will 
fit and flatter most any figure. Made of 
Arnel, it dries instantly and there is no 





need to try to find that free corner of the | 


boat’s cabin for hanging to dry. Being 
man-made Arnel, the white will not turn 
yellow; being fully lined, and gathered, 
it will not become translucent when wet. 
Sizes small, medium, large: $19.95. 
Youngsters probably won’t care how 
they look aboard a boat, but many get 
restless when they find after a long day 
that they can’t have their boating and 
their TV too. Emerson has answered 





the problem with a portable radio and 
TV combination that weighs only 25 
pounds and can play aboard boat. With 
8% inch screen, this TV-Phonoradio 
also has a jack for a record player, and 
it adapts to your six-volt system, either 
aboard boat or plugged into your car’s 
cigarette lighter. It can be pleasant for 
you, and prove to be a painless pacifier 
to young and sunburned nerves after a 
long day afloat—Grace MacNaughton 
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MAKE THAT GIFT 
POPULAR BOATING THIS CHRISTMAS! 


What more thoughtful gift to friends than a subscription to POPULAR 
BOATING this year! 


You'll be giving 12 full months of pleasure... all the enjoyment and fun 
the boating world offers. 


No other magazine covers the field more completely, more authoritatively 
than POPULAR BOATING. Classes on seamanship . . . how-to features 
on repairing, improving, fitting out your boat . . . true adventure stories 
by the world’s top boating writers . . . plus full color illustrations . . . make 
POPULAR BOATING sheer enjoyment to read. 


No gift is more practical . .. more thoughtful than one that keeps arriving 
every month. Make that gift the new POPULAR BOATING this year. 


SPECIAL GIFT RATES 


First 1-year gift subscription.............$4.00 
Second li-year gift subscription.........$3.00 
Each additional l-year gift..............$2.00 


We will send a handsome announcement card, inscribed in your name, 
to each recipient of a gift subscription. And every subscription will inciude 
our GIANT $1.00 January Boat Show Issue at no extra cost. This big 
volume will be the most unique in the history of boating. It will include 
the world’s first complete boating directory—an authoritative buying guide 
to all new pleasure boats, equipment and accessories. 


To enter your order, simply fill in and return the prepaid, self-addressed 
envelope facing this page. Your own new or renewal subscription may be 
included at gift rates. List additional gift orders on an extra sheet of paper. 


POPULAR BOATING 


366 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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HOUSEBOATS 


(continued from page 63) 


most of them entrancing. In no spot did we remain less than 
three days and often we stayed as long as two weeks. The 
Mate gathered shells along the way, we visited local his- 
torical points, called on newspaper editors, mayors, etc, 
bringing them greetings from the State of Georgia, fished 
several times weekly, shopped, visited neighboring boats, 
exhibited our boat to curious callers, wrote columns for 
newspapers and articles for magazines, enjoyed big league 
baseball games and other radio programs, played records, 
and generally behaved as normal, retired Americans. 

There is no way for a boatman to avoid stormy weather 
completely. We have had three typical experiences of bad 
weather on the Emissary to date and they proved to us 
that the Emissary is well-built and entirely sea-worthy. 

While in St. Petersburg one of the annual hurricanes 
came within 60 miles of our location. Everyone made his 
vessel secure, and hundreds of small craft were herded 
into sheltered creeks. The larger vessels ran heavy anchors 
up on land and we were invited to abandon our boat and 
move into a nearby apartment house belonging to the 
owner of the shipyard where we were then docked. We 
agreed to move into the apartment if the hurricane got 
close to us. By listening each hour to the broadcasts, we 
kept the pathway of the hurricane located and charted. 
Knowing its latitude and longitude, plus the direction it 
was going we were never really worried about its getting 
close to us, despite the frantic activity going on around 
us. 

Our only dangerous episode so far took place at Sarasota, 
Fla. We were alongside the dock at Payne Terminal, two 
miles from Sarasota, when the dockmaster informed us 
that a heavy westerly gale was heading for our area and 
that o& anchorage was open to the west. He urged us to 
get out in a hurry and to go inside the municipal pier at 
Sarasota. It took us about 30 minutes to get ready and 
cast off and the wind was blowing about 50 miles an hour 
as we headed south for the channel and the Sarasota bridge. 

The wind was off our starboard beam but its sheer force 
made us steer the vessel in zigzag fashion like a sailing 
vessel tacking. Madam the Mate did the steering from 
inside below and I hovered over our motors. The Emissary 
rolled and dipped but fortunately, our motors worked per- 
fectly, despite the occasional racing when out of the water. 
Fortunately, too, the bridge tender recognized our situa- 
tion and had the bridge open when we arrived. The Mate 
had a very difficult time avoiding the bridge stanchions, 
however. 

When we turned to port to enter the municipal pier the 
wind was blowing 70 miles an hour and was directly astern. 
We put the motors in neutral but the wind continued to 
drive us head on. We then resorted to reversing but the 
force of the wind overcame this effort. A dozen boat cap- 
tains assembled on the docks, despite the avalanche of 
rain, and managed to check the Emissary to the extent that 
it was not beaten to pieces on the concrete dock. We did 
stave in the upper port superstructure and break two win- 
dows, but this damage seemed negligible considering the 
hazard. With the help of the cooperative boatmen we soon 
had our vessel snubbed down and secure. The rain con- 
tinued for several hours and during the night the wind 
subsided. The next day we were as good as new. 

Our cruises on the Emissary, with their varying experi- 
ences, seem to bear out these conclusions: houseboating is 
great fun. The crew gets enough exercise to stay healthy, 
the navigation and engineering keep the mind stimulated, 
and the life, itself, promotes ingenuity. If the skipper and 
his crew are right on top of their respective jobs there it 
seems to us that there is more satisfaction in houseboating 
than in any other mode of living —-CHANNING Cope 
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New and Nautical 


New for ’57 is the Trojan 
22’ Sea Breeze in several 
colors; inboard or _  out- 
board. Rustopper Engine 
Blanket is plastic with 
chemical to prevent rust; 
spray is also available. So- 
nar’s DF4X Sonafinder is 
new portable DF with 3 
bands, internal batteries. 


Fast newcomer to the one 
design classes is the Jet 14, 
a decked International 14 
type molded hull. Sails are 
same size as the Snipe 
and rigging has been kept 
simple. Craft can carry 
two or three and is light 
enough for car-top travel. 
Sold as kit or completed. 


For skin divers, Aerojet 
General makes the Aqua- 
ped, a pedal operated pro- 
peller. Below is new 19’ 
Glamour Gal plastic model 
built by Anchorage. Power 
is 65 h.p. Universal Aqua- 
Pak V-drive. Rugged lap- 
strake plastic is used in 
Molded Fiber Glass Boats. 


MG Atomite is an 
8’ speeder that 
planes with 3 h.p. 
and up motors. 
Unsinkable, it 
goes up to 40, can 
carry 2; $130 kit. 


New sister to the 
44’ Spartan Mar- 
iner is the Mari- 
nette, a 28’ alumi- 
num houseboat 
for inboard or 
outboard power. 
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Top model of the new Johnson 
1957 motors is the 35 h.p. Golden 
Javelin, an electric starting unit. 





New styling is a feature of the 
Scott-Atwater deluxe Royal Scott, 
with 40 h.p., key-start, generator. 





New 1957 Evinrude Lark now has 
35 h.p. in addition to its high 
styling in gray, white, chrome. 





Slow trolling or 26 m.p.h. from 
newly designed Mercury Mark 10 
streamlined model is reported. 
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Books for Boatmen 






Exploring The Deep Pacific by Helen 
Raitt. 269 pages, illustrated. W. W. Nor- 
ton & Company, Inc. Price $3.75. 

In this engaging book the around-the- 


| clock activities aboard an oceanographic 


vessel are described with clarity and 
humor. The dramatic discoveries made 


by scientists, as they probe the secrets ' 


of the ocean bottom, the waters and the 
air above it, come to life in Mrs. Raitt’s 
account of the Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography’s Capricorn expedition to 
the South Pacific. .The triumphs and 
tragedies, the lucky chances and hard- 
won successes of scientific work at sea 
are carefully chronicled, as are the ex- 
citing excursions ashore at Tahati, the 
Tongas, and the island of Typee. 

A tale that will appeal to seamen and 
armchair sailors, alike. 


Dive by Rick and Barbara Carrier. 302 
pages, illustrated. Wilfred Funk, Inc. 
Price $4.95. 

A book that contains sound and prac- 
tical advice on every phase of skin div- 
ing, Dive also manages to convey to the 
reader the excitement and adventure 





that are so much a part of this fascinat- 
ing new sport. The Carriers—veteran 
skin divers, themselves,—discuss with 
authority such topics as swimming and 
diving techniques; underwater safety, 
equipment and photography; spear 
fishing, and that new frontier, the sea, 
itself. Novice and veteran skin divers 
alike will find in this systematic study, 
information that is vital to their safety, 
skill and enjoyment in a sport that al- 
ready has some 2,000,000 converts in 
this country alone: 

Whether you dive for fish, photos or 
just plain fun, this manual belongs on 
your must list. 


BOATING BOOKS OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST 
The Cape Horn Breed by Captain Wii- 
liam H. S. Jones. 320 pages, illustrated. 
Criterion Books, Inc. Price $5.00. A 
saga of the sea. 


Princess New York by Joe Richards. 
311 pages, illustrated. The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company, Inc. Price $4.00. A salty 
tale of a man and his boat on the high 
seas. 


Water Skiing For All by Walter N. 
Prince. 205 pages, illustrated. Green- 
berg. Price $3.50. A primer on water 
skiing. 
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SALE 
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The biggest, 
the best, 

the most 
complete and 
up-to-date 
book on 
outboarding ! 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


of OUTBOARD 


MOTORBOATING | 


By HANK WIEAND BOWMAN 
Technical Editor, Boat Sport 


@ HOW TO GET THE RIGHT MOTOR 
@® HOW TO GET THE RIGHT BOAT 
@ HOW TO GET THE MOST 

OUT OF THEM 


Whether you're a beginner or an expert at this 
popular and exciting sport, this is the book for 


you! No other book contains so many facts, | 


so much valuable up-to-the-minute information. 
Beginning with a brief history of outboards and 


outboard racing, the author cites the advan- | 
tages of an outboard motor and tells you how | 


to choose the proper one for your needs— 
whether fishing, hunting, racing or family cruis- 
ing—from nearly 100 different models on the 


market. He explains the basic requirements of 
combustion engines so that you can spot trouble | 





Books 


(continued from page 75) 


Power Boating Presented in Pictures by 
Geoffrey Smith. 96 pages, illustrated. 
Wilfred Funk, Inc. Price $4.00. A prac- 
tical seamanship guide, with explicit 
photographs, for the power boat owner. 
Perkins Small Boat Hardware Catalogue 
Perkins Marine Lamp & Hardware 
Corp., 157 Snediker Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Price 25c. 

Offshore (Revised and enlarged edition) 
by John H. Illingworth. 307 pages, il- 
lustrated. Adlard Coles Ltd. Price 
$12.50. Covers all aspects .of ocean 
racing, and the modern yacht—from 
design of hull and rig, to handling, navi- 
gation and crewing. 

Boating Handbook 144 pages, illustrat- 
ed. Arco Publishing Co., Inc. Price 
$2.00. For the boatman, hundreds of 
tips for the successful use and main- 
tenance of boats—both power and sail. 
Vagabonding Under Sail by W. I. B. 
Crealock. 304 pages, illustrated. Hast- 
ings House. Price $5.50. Four men and 
a boat sail the high seas for three ad- 
venturous years. 

The Encyclopedia of Outboard Motor- 
boating by Hank W. Bowman. A. S. 
Barnes & Company, Inc. Price $5.75. 
Comprehensive coverage of all phases 
of outboard boats and motors. 

Piloting, Seamanship and Small Boat 
Handling by Charles F. Chapman. 493 


pages, illustrated. Motor Boating. Price | 


$4.00. A complete course for those who 





NOTHING 


For your personal 


@ for non-slip safety 
@ highest flexibility 
@ greatest comfort 


HOLDS LIKE 


SPERRY TOP-SIDERS 


safety afloat and ashore 


Q 95 


Juniors 
795 


White or Navy 
Men's & Women’s 
Juniors’ 12-4 


ON ANY DECK OR COURT 
At Shoe. Sports. Marine. Dept Stores. Write for 


dealer name. style folder 


5 Main Street 
Beacon Falls, Conn. 











OVER 60 MODELS 
for 1956 


Inboard or outboard—Dingies to 


wish to become adept at small boat sea- 
manship. 

Skiing on Water by Jack Andresen. 
A. S. Barnes, Inc. Price $4.00. 

Perkins Marine Hardware Catalogue 


cruisers — 8-21’—— World’s most 
complete line of real performance 
boats. Advaneed design — modern 
styling, finest materials — easier 
to assemble! $49.95 up. 

Send 35c for 1956 Catalog. 
40 pages — includes hardware, 
paint, fittings, trailers, Armor- 
Glass, ete. SPECIAL OFFER: 


when it starts. From the simplest repair to the | 
most thorough overhaul, he tells you how to | 
keep your outboard in top-notch condition in 
an illustrated cross-section of repair problems 
and methods. In addition, he advises you on 
selecting one of the various types of suitable 


boats and how to maintain and handle it. 


The chapter on the pleasures of outboarding | 


includes a guide to locations in every state. 
There’s a section on water sports; a chapter on 
the rules of the road with a digest, by state, of 
boating regulations. Full information is pro- 
vided on forming an outboard boating club plus 
a directory of existing clubs. An important 
chapter is devoted to the special problems of 
outboard racing — classifications, requirements, 


cost; preparing the stock motor for racing, | 
grooming the special racing engine, safety rules | 


and equipment, racing fuels and hulls. For 
potential buyers there’s a descriptive list, with 


prices, of available motors. Appendix of speed | 


conversions plus glossary of terms. 
424 pages, 260 illustrations ONLY $5.75 


THE ONLY COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
ON OUTBOARDING! 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW | 
10-DAY FREE EXAMINATION « 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY Dept. 9500 | 


232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF OUT- 
BOARD MOTORBOATING at $5.75. If I don’t 
agree that this is the biggest, the best, the 
most complete book on the subject, I will return 
it within 10 days and owe nothing. Otherwise 
I will send cost plus postage. 


a 


C) Money enclosed. YOU pay postage. Same 
10-day refund privilege applies. 





ances: Nos. SEAT Bence ccccs 


Perkins Marine Lamp & Hardware 
Corp., 157 Snediker Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Price $1.00. 

Rigs and Rigging of Yachts by D. Phil- 
lips-Birt, A.M.I.N.A. 204 pages, illus- 
trated. Adlard Coles Limited. Price 
$8.00. An analysis of various rigs from 
a cruising and racing standpoint. 
Your First Boat by David Klein. 213 
pages, illustrated. Wilfred Funk, Inc. 
Price $2.95. For the prospective boat 
buyer, the how-to’s of choosing and 
using your first boat. 

Better Small Boat Sailing by John Fos- 
ter. 145 pages, illustrated. Adlard Coles 
Limited. Price $3.00. Covers many of 
the problems of small-boat racing. 


Outboard Boating Handbook (New and 


revised edition) by Hank W. Bowman. 
144 pages, illustrated. Arco Publishing 
Company. Price $2.00. The latest in- 
formation on popular boats and motors, 


plus a guide for their selection and | 


maintenance. 


Handbook for Skin Divers by George | 


Bronson-Howard; edited by Frank Cof- 
fee. 144 pages, illustrated. Arco Pub- 
lishing Co. Price $2.00. For the diver, 


the spear fisherman and the underwater | 


photographer—a book to read over 
before you go under. 





ARMOR 
GLASS 


1 BOAT 
| PLANS 


BOAT 


HARDWARE 
FITTINGS 


Catalog plus valuable- book ‘‘Boat 
Selection, Operation, Main- 
tenance’’ 1.00 (DEALER 
SS INQUIRIES INVITED) 
NEW SUPER-XXX 
FIBERGLAS 
. Permanently leak-proof your 


boat! End annual painting & 
ealking forever. Easy to apply 
on any boat. Hundreds of uses 
SEND 10¢ for FOLDER and 
measuring chart or send*$1.00 
for folder, chart, and TWO 
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more limited. Most aluminum manufacturers confine their 
lines to two or three models because of the expensive dies 
and stretching machinery required in metal boat manufac- 
turing processes. However, one aluminum canoe builder, 
Metal Boat Company, a division of Grumman Aircraft En- 
gineering Corporation, offers a selection of twelve different 
models, ranging from 13 feet to 20 feet, the lightest a 45- 
pound 13-footer. 

When we look at the prices, a 17-foot aluminum canoe 
will cost somewhere between $200 and $225. The 17-foot 
composite wood and canvas canoe will range from $225 
to about $250 so that price-wise, aluminum models have a 
slight edge in their favor. 

If you should prefer a conventional rowboat to either a 
pram or canoe, try to fit it to the requirements of the young 
skipper. If the boy or girl is relatively small, select a light- 
weight huil and be sure to equip it with short oars that he 
or she can easily handle. Heavy old tubs will only raise 
blisters on soft young hands and, due to their cumbersome 
hulk, will frustrate the kids and end an incipient boating 
career quickly. 

There are a number of specialty type boats suitable for 
small ponds and calm lakes. Most of these are designed 
with bicycle pedals operating a chain-driven paddle wheel. 
Boats of this sort, though well suited for novelty purposes 
at resorts and camps, frequently fail to hold the interest of 
youngsters on a pond or lake where their pedal pushed out- 
fit is a one-of-a-kind. If other neighbor’s children have 
pedal operated boats, the novelty is less likely to wear thin 
since the pedaling boaters can stage impromptu races or go 
on water cycling junkets. In general however, the novelty 
type boat is not recommended for the one-boat family, 
though it makes an excellent auxiliary pleasure craft. 

If you are located on a large lake, river, open bay or a 
sound where a good prevailing breeze can be expected and 
the youngsters go in for sailing, before making your choice 
of a sailboat find out what type boat is most popular with 
the other local skippers in the same age group. If, for ex- 
ample, there is a newly formed boat club in your com- 
munity and you, along with other parents, are planning to 
buy sailboats for your youngsters, it’s a good idea for the 
parents to get together and decide on a one-design class so 
that all of the children will have the same basic equipment. 
One-design classes are becoming more and more popular 
since, equipment being equal, they place a premium on 
sailing skill rather than on super class designs and ultra 
lavish workmanship. 

The one-designs range from sailing prams, dhows and 
dinghies, as small as 9 feet in length, through Blue Jay, 
Rebel, Comet, Snipe, Star and others. The choice is a broad 
one and many of the one-design classes can be bought in kit 
form complete, less sails, or fully rigged. In varying geo- 
graphical locations, different one-design classes hold local 
prestige. Just which type pre-teen and teenagers favor in 
your locale is something for you to find out. 

Here’s an idea of what you might have to pay to fit out 
a young sailor, based on a number of typical examples of 
popular one-designs. The Cadet, a 10-foot 6-inch hull 
weighing 150 pounds, designed with hard chined construc- 
tion, made of mahogany plywood, is an excellent junior 
sailing class which performs very well. Kits for the Cadet 
start as low as $175. The complete boat lists at $415, with 
mainsail, jib, sail bag and batten $55 additional. Another 
fast growing and popular class is the 12-foot Firefly, de- 
signed for car-top or trailer carrying, and constructed with 
triple molded-mahogany plywood skin. The complete boat 
lists at $660, with sails $85 extra. In kit form, the hull costs 
$490. Both of these are foreign built but may be bought 
from their importer, George D. O’Day Associates, Inc. 

(continued on page 80) 
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wagon as though he really planned to win a Gold Cup, 
barreling down the outside of the field along the shore line, 
passing boats on the outside through the west turn and 
coming into the backstretch with only Bill Stead ahead of 
him. Three quarters of the way up the backstretch, with 
rooster tail lifted 20’ in the air and the Allison screaming, 
Muncey moved into the lead and was never threatened. 
Thriftway’s win had been a sensational one and sometime 
during the race her bow had been noticeably damaged. 
Muncey later admitted that but for a fluke, he might not 
have finished the race, and barely avoided an accident simi- 
lar to Joe Taggart’s. Coming off the west turn in the third 
lap, Thriftway had nosed into a swell. Despite the calm 
water at the start of the race, six Gold Cuppers in action 
quickly changed the placid surface into a nasty chop. As 
Thriftway’s bow dug in, Muncey was thrown violently for- 
ward against the wheel and the instrument panel. But the 
very violence that had thrown him from his seat also 
caused both of his legs to plunge forward hard onto the 
bottom of the boat. One foot squashed the accelerator 
pedal flat to the floor and Thriftway responded obediently 
with a violent forward lunge thrusting Muncey back into 
his seat and shaking the torn boat’s nose free of the water 
and back into a safe planing attitude. 

Thriftway must have looked plenty hot to some of the 
other contestants, for scarcely had she pulled into the pits 
when the telephone jingled on the official’s stand. Several 
of the Detroit crews insisted that Thriftway was too seri- 
ously damaged to enter the final heat without endangering 
the rest of the field. A safety delegation set off to make 
an inspection. But designer and co-builder Ted Jones 
wasn’t about to see one of his creations flagged off the 
course, and by the time the inspecting committee arrived 
Thriftway’s crew under Jones supervision were already 
well under way securing a large sheet aluminum patch 
which, when completed within a half hour’s time, made 
Thriftway’s bow stronger than the original construction. 

The second group of six boats were again signalled to 
the course for the rerunning of their initial heat. A foul-up 
occurred in the Miss U. S.s’ pits and U. S. I, the more 
promising of the two entries, was unable to get overboard 
from her trailer because all the cranes were busy, the scut- 
tlebutt said. 

Shanty won at a 7.63 second faster pace than Miss 
Pepsi’s winning heat, his time for the thirty miles being 
19:33.63. Gale IV made a hard fought comeback from her 
first lap washout to put her in fourth spot and moved up 
to finish second to Shanty 13.16 seconds behind. Miss 
Seattle was third with Hawaii Kai fourth. U. S. II after 
three laps pulled into the pits, her driver, Don Wilson 
suffering from sea sickness. 

At the start of the final heat, Shanty made her usual 
poorly timed getaway, starting fifth tailed only by Hawaii 
Kai. Bill Muncey again drove as he had in his second heat, 
plumeting into the first turn in second position, taking 
over the lead before he had completed. the west turn, and 
really airing out down the backstretch. It was Thriftway’s 
race from the end of the first half lap on with Pepsi second, 
pressed hard by Gale VI which had replaced Gale IV when 
the latter had been unable to start. 

Shanty never proved to be a threat. The favored gold 
and red hydro broke a supercharger impeller shaft in the 
first lap and dropped out of contention entirely as she 
limped past the starting line with the race only 10% run. 

Thriftway in the final heat had clocked the thirty miles 
in 17:50.3, her fastest heat, 9.23 seconds less than in the 
100 m.p.h. plus clip in her second heat. This gave Thrift- 
way the 400 points for the fastest heat of any boat finish- 
ing all three heats. In addition Thriftway was awarded 
400 points for first place, giving her a total of 1369 points. 
Miss Pepsi still with the least elasped time for the entire 
90 miles with about a 942 second margin and a fast 96.9 
m.p.h. average, garnered the other set of 400 bonus points. 
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These plus her 300 points for second place built Pepsi’s 
total to 1300. 

As Maverick, the fifth place finisher, was checkered 
from the course the total point announcements were made. 
Bill Muncey had won the Gold Cup for Seattle by a 69- 
point margin—at least that’s what the crowd thought. The 
victory launch was sent to the pits to get Muncey and his 
crew. TV and still cameramen crushed into the storm- 
fenced enclosure next to the officials’ stand where the 
gleaming medallioned Gold Cup was displayed. As 
broadly grinning Muncey and his crew arrived before the 
judges’ stand, the public address system again blared into 
action, this time with a statement that in the third heat 
Thriftway had cut and destroyed a buoy leading to her 
disqualification by the Race Committee. 

Muncey’s face fell as this announcement was made. A 
look of shocked disbelief was shared by Bill and his crew. 
Press members on the judges’ stand were offered a hastily 
prepared dispatch, repeating the cryptic news on Muncey’s 
axing. Appended to the statement was “This is subject to 
further confirmation.” 

These words were the understatement of all time, for 
days later no real confirmation had yet been made. To 
Muncey’s lasting credit let it be stated that his only mild 
protest, rather than the heated exclamations he was re- 
ported to have made, were encompassed in a firm blunt 
denial, “It can’t be true. I didn’t hit a buoy.” 

Though the officials stated that they had learned of the 
buoy “destruction” from an official observer stationed on 
a stake boat, the observer wasn’t named or brought to the 
officials’ stand. It appeared that Muncey had been dis- 
qualified on hearsay evidence only. It later developed that 
driver Chuck Thompson and his crew had filed the official 
protest claiming Muncey had hit a buoy and destroyed 
it in the west turn. Minutes after Muncey’s disqualifica- 
tion, someone on the P.A. announced Thompson as winner. 
This, too, was fallacious. But Thompson and boat owner 
Roy Dossin hastily moved into the winner’s area and posed 
with the already tarnishing bauble. 

Concerning buoys, the rules state that every boat must 
go fairly around the course without destroying, damaging 
or dislodging any buoy unless forced to do so by another 
boat. 

The day after the Race, King-TV of Seattle flew to 
Detroit copies of motion picture films taken for televising 
the event. Purportedly the pictures proved that on the 
seventh lap, when Thriftway allegedly damaged or de- 
stroyed a buoy, the turning buoy in question, the #7 buoy, 
was Still in position after Miss Thriftway had passed it by. 
It was gone, however, when Thriftway appeared again for 
the eighth lap. Chairman John Carter cryptically stated, 
“After viewing the film, the Race Committee stands by 
its original decision.” That was to disqualify Thriftway 
and award victory to Miss Pepsi. 

Tommy Devine, reporting in the Detroit Free Press 
stated categorically, (1) “If the race is decided on the basis 
of speed and merit as raced, then the victor is Miss 
Thriftway with Detroiter Bill Muncey as its pilot.” (2) 
“If the race is decided on the basis of technical rulings 
and an interpretation of ‘damage’ to a buoy, then the 
winner will be Roy Dossin’s Miss Pepsi of Detroit.” 

What seems to have been overlooked in the entire 
hassle is that Gill, who officially set off the bitter con- 
troversy, did a complete turnabout refuting his original 
accusations. It would appear that a person charged with 
any infraction of a racing rule, just as in our courts of 
justice, should not merely be presumed to be guilty but 
guilt should be substantiated beyond the shadow of any 
possible doubt. That there is considerable doubt as to 
whether Muncey hit and destroyed a buoy is obvious. 
Just as it was obvious to any spectator at the race that 
though Chuck Thompson and Miss Pepsi put on an 
admirable performance, Muncey drove faster in two of 
three heats and came in first—HANK WIEAND BOWMAN 
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(continued from page 68) 
while many youthful drivers appreciate and understand the 
piston displacement way, others, particularly the newcom- 
ers, don’t and are likely to shy off for that reason. So 
horsepower limits were picked that, at present, do bring 
in motors of the same displacement. The “Under 16” class, 
for instance, puts a limit at around 8 cubic inches. In the 
rating were 6 h.p. and under, that would spoil things; a 
few years back some much larger motors were, for some 
reason, rated at 6 h.p. “Under 6” means similar motors 
and simple, clear rules. 

Small motors, no 10 or 15 h.p., 
safety reasons, but also because they 
obtainable at rental. 


are raced partly for 
are much more easily 
There’s another reason. Racing boats 


don’t beat out the fishing models with this power. We 
used to have some boat restrictions; we’ve dropped them 
all, for typical rental boats win anyway. In the 3.5 h.p., 


racing craft won't plane. 


In the under 6 h.p., 


they appar- 





The first trophy to take home makes an enthusiast for life. 
ently don’t plane well enough. The bottom nearly always 
calls for more power, and their weight is against them 
With a low-power and low-weight engine, and a very light 
driver, every pound becomes of most importance. A 12-ft. 
70-pound craft, like the metal rental boats that have been 
winning at Eagle River, has the pounds-advantage to win. 

Meanwhile, kids race all sorts of boats. At one recent 
race there was an assortment of hydroplanes, canoes, ka- 
yaks, and rowboats. A rowboat won. One time a duckboat 
did. This wide-open boat rule teaches youngsters more 
about what goes into making speed and good handling than 
a dozen lessons, diagrams and rules. One kid figured a 20- 
year-old kit canvas kayak should win. It did, one race. 

There has been no money problem—yet. Maybe a child 
can’t really afford to rent an outfit? Quite a few local 
sportsmen are willing to loan their fishing outfits for the 
day. Suppose a kid can’t buy a better propeller? There 
isn’t a dealer in the region that wouldn’t be glad to lend 
him one, and give him other help and advice besides. The 
races have this support because of the value of them has 
been visually demonstrated, and because individuals and 
dealers are never asked for a cent to keep the races going. 

It’s best to have one man in complete charge of the 
junior events the day of the races and before. Kids are 
used to, and understand, a referee or umpire as absolute 
boss. A committee may confuse them. Worse, a commit- 
tee, especially in the noise and excitement of race-day, will 
confuse itself. One competent official knows that every- 
thing is done, that every kid understands. 

The actual races are run as similar to adult races as 
possible. Any pampering would destroy the serious atmos- 
phere. For example, the clock start is never skipped “be- 
cause kids don’t understand it.” That’s one thing, among 
many, they are there to learn. 

For boat clubs, service clubs, anyone interested in safety, 
sport and kids, it’s worth a real try. Watch the eyes of a 
7-year-old as his fingers close on his first trophy, and you’ll 
think so. 

What’s the age limit? At Eagle River, it’s under 15. The 
exact figure isn’t important. The older they are, the more 
experienced. The younger, the less they weigh. No real 
age advantage here, and real close races are the result! @ 
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A NEW IDEA IN BOATING - THE PIXIE 
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pound halves lock together at 
a rubber-sealed joint to make 

f a boat that is safe, tight and 
stable Paddle or row. this 
rugged little craft almost any- 
where. 

The PIXIE stores in a clos- 
et, carries in a car trunk and 
stows compactly on deck. It 

is hot-moulded of plywood by Fairey 

* Marine of England, builders of the fa- 
mous Jolly Boat and Firefly 

The PIXIE is so useful that you will 

* want to take it everywhere on vacation 

Length Weight 
Two-Seater ..... 10 ft 12 lbs. $145.00 
Single-Seater ....7'4” 32 1bs 130.00 
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(continued from page 77) 

Two other popular hulls with young sailors are the Alcort 
pontoon-type Sailfish and Sunfish. The Sailfish offers real 
sailing pleasure at a minimum of cost. The standard sized 
Sailfish, built like a huge surfboard, 11 feet 74 inches 
with a 31'4-inch beam carrying 65 square feet of sail and a 
300 pound crew capacity, can be bought in hull kit form 
for $119.75. A sail kit costs an extra $60. In factory built 
form, it costs $268. Daggerboard, rudder, and spars are 
included. The Sunfish, a larger 13-foot 72-inch hull with 
47'2-inch beam and crew capacity of 460 pounds, com- 
plete ready to sail costs approximately $370. 

The exceptionally popular 13 -foot B!ue Jays are factory 
built by McKean Boats, Mamaroneck, N. Y.; Island City 
Boats, Alameda, Calif., and Saybrook Yacht Yard, Old 
Lyme, Conn. The class is gaining more and more junior 
enthusiasts from coast to coast. All Blue Jays are built to 
Sparkman and Stephens plans. This naval architect firm 
supplies building plans for $15 a set, and many of the thou- 
sands of Blue Jays now in competition were home built at a 
large savings*as compared to the $700 to $800 average cost 
of the factory-built models. It is available in plastic form 
from Marscot Inc., New Bedford, Mass. 





The first motor should be small enough for easy handling. 


If you are considering motor power, the outboard is 
better suited to the-young skipper than inboard power, since 
even the smallest inboard motor is relatively large by con- 
trast to some of the small detachable motors. And out- 
board equipment, of course, is considerably less expensive. 

The selection of a motor and boat should be carefully 
tempered with the knowledge of your own youngster’s de- 
pendability. It’s just as foolish to stick the average four- 
teen-year-old into a fast runabout powered by a 30 to 40 
horsepower outboard or in a potent high speed inboard 
runabout as it would be to turn the same kid loose in a 
Jaguar or a Thunderbird. Granted, water ways are far 
safer than highways for motorized teenagers. However, 
any boating should be engaged in by people using sound 
judgment which frequently is tempered by age. Though the 
horsepower race may be on in the outboard field, I certainly 
would recommend restricting the usual pre-teenage boater 
to a motor of the most modest power. If he won’t be satis- 
fied with moderate speed, then check into equipment used 
in stock outboard racing. In that sport he can satisfy his 
speed desires and yet compete under the strict and safe 
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rules supervision of one of the major race-sanctioning 
bodies. 

Recently a 12-year-old youngster struck and killed a 58- 
year-old swimmer at an east coast seashore resort. The 
swimmer was in a bathing area in which boaters were pro- 
hibited. The 12-year-old obviously should not have been 
trusted with the medium range outboard motor and hull 
since he was not willing to observe one of the prime rules 
of the waterway—that of giving swimmers a wide berth and 
obeying local rules. At present there is very little legislation 
governing young power boaters. It’s to be hoped that there 
will never be any such restrictive laws, but where accidents 
have occurred and a cry for more strict supervision of 
boaters has sounded as a natural result of mishaps, the 
problems can invariably be traced back to poor parental 
judgment. 

Any normal youngster from about the age of eight on- 
ward can be taught in a very short time how to start, stop, 
and competently control any one of a number of outboard 
motor models that are available in the up-to-7'2 horse- 
power range. But parents, too, must stress responsibility. 

The motor selected should be sufficiently light so that the 
youngster can carry it to and from its storage location with 
ease. That is, unless you don’t mind being pestered all 
summer long with requests to hang the motor on the boat 
or unclamp it and tote it off to the garage or boat house 
when the youngster has come in from a day’s spin. Actu- 
ally, an ideal starting point for motorized boating for 
youngsters is the 3-horsepower-or-under bracket. With a 
light boat, the young skipper can still have plenty of sensa- 
tion of speed. Also he will find a 3 h.p. plant much easier 
to rope over than a bigger motor. The choice of the boat 
again depends somewhat on the location where the boating 
is to be done. Certainly you wouldn’t send a ten-year-old 
out into an open bay with a lightweight pram if the bay 
is known to be subject to sudden squalls. 

When it comes to a question of safety, don’t be satisfied 
with the minimum requirements of the law. These usually 
call for one life preserver of an approval cushion or ring 
type for each occupant of the boat. Far better, until you 
are firmly convinced that the young skipper can cope with 
any emergency and has gained experience by being in and 
out of trouble a few time, is to lay down the law that any 
time his boat is under power, he and any of his young pas- 
sengers must wear a vest-type life jacket. For even greater 
safety, take a tip from the racing fraternity and provide 
him with a jacket equipped with a collar. If power boats 
turn over, it’s always possible for the driver or the passen- 
ger to be struck by the boat, in which case an ability to 
swim is of very little value. Life jackets are not sissy attire 
but the standard garb for the intelligent young mariner. 

Finally, in sending the young skipper off to sea, whether 
it be in a canoe, rowboat, sail or power boat, remember 
that you as parents are still responsible for the acts of your 
children. Keep in mind, too, that it’s a rare boating day on 
which property damage is not incurred somewhere. Insur- 
ing your equipment for its value may strike you as taking 
you off the hook financially. Actually this isn’t so at all. 
Fire, theft, loss of your boating equipment through an 
accident can be a minor catastrophe, by contrast, to the 
monetary loss you might suffer if your youngster tries for 
example to dock his sailboat but runs it through the side of 
an expensive cabin cruiser. Any one of countless common- 
place accidents might occur to junior or senior skipper. We 
mention this, not with any thought of scaring you away 
from boating, but rather to point out that a bit of foresight 
and a very modest investment in a personal and property 
damage marine insurance policy may stand you in good 
stead. 

There is no healthier form of outdoor sports activity than 
boating. Youngsters of any age can join in it with great 
pleasure and at the same time gain from the sport physically 
and spiritually. Get your young skipper a boat and let the 
world become his oyster. —BLAKE GILPIN 
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is a great research corporation that designs and builds a 
large variety of rocket engines, one of which may in the 
near future help to propel a rocket airframe to the moon. 
Actually, it was the moon as an ultimate target that inspired 
Wyld, Pierce, Shesta and Lawrence to spend most of their 
spare time experimenting with rockets. But other targets in- 
tervened. The military, especially the Navy, recognized the 
importance of their work to national defense. So Reaction 
Motors began producing engines to propel rocket missiles 
and aircraft. 

But the founders’ love of experimentation was not sub- 
dued because of this. At the first postwar lull in missile- 
engine production they decided to see what a rocket could 
do in the way of propelling a vehicle at sea level condi- 
tions. The present ice boat was the result. 

Their four helpers this morning included Reaction 
Motors’ Chief Test Engineer, Walter Oberti; the Technical 
Planning Engineer, Harry Burdette, who had worked out 
all the details of the ice boat; “Buck” Pellington, a young 
Test Operator, who had volunteered to be test pilot of the 
boat; and the truck driver, who'at the moment was open- 
ing a valve on the big tank atop his truck. 

The boat had by now been rolled onto the ice and lifted 
off its trailer. It sat on the frozen surface like a huge, weird 
red bird with wings spread downward, touching the ice. Its 
high tail made it seem to crouch forward, poised for 
takeoff. 

A long flexible hose extended serpent-like between the 
big dark blue tank on the truck and one of the two small 
stainless steel tanks on the ice boat. Lawrence was holding 
a funnel steady in an opening of the second small tank 
while Burdette poured alcohol into it from a can. Nobody 
stood very close to the first small tank,which was directly 
behind the pilot’s cockpit. A band of white frost had be- 
gun to appear around its bottom. The frost was not caused 
by the weather, which was nevertheless cold enough to 
freeze the twenty-mile length of Lake Hopatcong. 

The temperature of the weather, in fact, was like that of 
a tropical day at high noon in midsummer—when com- 
pared with the temperature of the sluggish ice-blue liquid 
being pumped from the truck into the boat’s first 25-gallon 
tank. The hose that transported this liquid was no longer 
flexibly snake-like. It had tightened stiffly on the ground 
and resembled a giant refrigerator coil stretching crookedly 
between the ice boat and the truck. A heavy casing of frost 
over its entire length increased in thickness from moment to 
moment. Plumes of violet vapor surrounded it and crawled 
lazily along the ground. The same kind of heavy plumes 
spilled slowly out of the vents and down the sides of the 
big truck-tank. The little boat-tank was now totally en- 
veloped in white frost and crawling vapors. Now the hose 
was disconnected and the valves closed, but a soft hissing 
sound occasionally came from vents in both tanks. The 
sound was caused by liquid oxygen as it boiled into a 
gaseous state and was released through the vents. 

Liquid oxygen boils at 300 degrees below zero Fahren- 
heit. When it is confined in a tank, the gaseous oxygen 
given off builds up pressure. If this pressure were not re- 
leased through vents, the liquid oxygen might explode 
spontaneously into a booming holocaust. Vented or not, a 
speck of dust in the “lox”—as it’s called by rocket men 
could cause it to explode at a slight jarring of the tank. 

But lox is an excellent oxidizer. It aids in producing the 
tremendously high temperatures needed in a rocket com- 
bustion chamber to speed up the expansion of gases. Be- 
sides, it’s very compact. A lot of oxidizer can be com- 
pressed into a small space when it’s liquified. In effect, it 
supplies an atmosphere so that the rocket fuel—in this case, 

(continued on page 83) 
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boats. From the time he was 16 until graduation from 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute seven years later, Du 
Mont served as a wireless operator on merchant ships sail- 
ing the Atlantic during summer vacations. He had qualified 
for his license at 15. 

Fourteen years after finishing college he returned to the 
water and bought his first vessel. Boating is the busy indus- 
trialist’s only avocation, and he very probably is one of the 
most accomplished amateur mariners in the world. 

He is called “Doc Du Mont” on the predicted-log circuit, 
a field of competition at which he has no peer. The title of 
“Doctor” was conversationally bestowed on him by his 
associates after Du Mont received an honorary degree, 
doctor of engineering, from his alma mater, Rensselaer, in 
1944, 

But in the boating world, as a launchman recently ex- 
plained, “They call him Doc for all them brains.” Du 
Mont’s reputation for brains has awed the nautical world, 
much to the good doctor’s dismay. 

For it is Du Mont’s earnest contention that anyone with 
a modicum of gray matter can become a successful pre- 
dicted-log contestant. However, he is probably largely to 
blame for the public misconception that to win cruiser 
contests one must be some kind of a genius. “A regular 
genius, the doc,” the same launchman said. “He invented 
television, didn’t he?” 

To that launchman: 

No, he did not, although his firm was the first to manu- 
facture and market a home television receiver in 1939. But 
that is another story. 

Predicted-log contests for power cruisers have been go- 
ing on for a long time with a murky origin dating back 
some 35 years. In recent seasons on the East Coast around 
New York City, in Miami, Seattle and Los Angeles, the 
number of such events has increased considerably and so 
have the number of contestants. Incorrectly called races, 
these tests of piloting skill are vastly enjoyed by bankers, 
bakers and television makers. 

They sound difficult to the uninitiated. A predicted-log 
contest requires that each boatman calculate, before start- 
ing out, the exact time he will pass a series of prescribed 
government marks along a course which might run from 
35 to 150 miles. 

The contestant files his predictions (thus the name pre- 
dicted-log) with the race chairman and starts out at no 
particular time on the day of the race. He surrenders his 
watch, and the only one aboard his boat who has reference 
to a timepiece is the designated observer. 

The latter notes when the skipper actually did pass the 
marks, and the fellow who was closest to his prediction wins 
the trophy. Making such estimates accurately, and many 
predictions now are 98 or 99 per cent perfect, involves 
determining to tenths of seconds the time a boat takes to 
travel various over-the-bottom distances at different revo- 
lutions-per-minute. The variables—current, tide, wind, etc., 
and their influences—must also be taken into account. 

Preparing the predictions is not difficult, Du Mont in- 
sists, and many agree. Recently Du Mont privately took 
to task the newspaper accounts of these races. He said, 
“The papers have done a lot for us and for the sport but I 
wish they would stop referring to all of us as ‘slide-rule 
skippers’ or ‘mathematical mariners.’ They give the impres- 
sion that only engineers or physicists can enjoy the racing.” 

Around New York, where Du Mont competes, consistent 
race winning has become difficult because the pilots are 
becoming very accomplished, and over a season seldom 
does one man win two races. For example, Rudy Cubbicotti 
of the Westchester, N.Y., Power Squadron did win two last 
summer, but in the final event of the season with a record 
entry of 50 boats involved, he wound up third from last. 

Du Mont does not win often but he is remarkably con- 
sistent and seldom, if ever, has a bad race. And it is seldom 
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that he misses a race. He has won the national high-point 
championship every year the award has been offered by the 
American Power Boat Association, 1953-1954-1955, except 
this one, 1956. 

Du Mont last summer left his boat in wet storage in 
Florida and went on a pleasure-business trip to Europe. 
The voyage was the culmination of Mrs. Du Mont’s dreams. 
For many summers she could not persuade her husband to 
travel because of his devotion to the piloting contests. A 
friend, Carl Schuster, once told her, “The only time you 
will ever get Allen to Europe is when the Queen Elizabeth 
and the United States have a predicted-log race.” 

Dr. Du Mont will be back again in 1957 and it would be 
a surprise if he did not win the national championship again. 
Why? For two reasons: first, because he practices a few 
tricks that take extra effort, and second, he can make on- 
the-water eye-estimates of currents more accurately than 
others. 

He will freely tell anyone about the gimmicks. Du Mont 
has found that between haulouts his boat will slow down in 
proportion to the progress of marine growth on its hull. 
The imperceptible slowing can be measured only in tenths 
of knots, but Du Mont does so. 

Then there is the matter of the emptying gasoline tanks. 
Gasoline weighs seven pounds per gallon, and Hurricane III 
will carry 150 to 160 gallons at the start of a long race 
such as the 106-mile Block Island one. As the tanks lighten, 
the boat picks up speed, a maximum of two-tenths or three- 
tenths of a knot, but Du Mont has the acceleration plotted 
and includes this change in his log calculations. 

“Not many fellows will bother to do this,” he said. “It 
would help their scores if they did.” 

To visually estimate currents, accomplished by watching 
water run around government marks, takes years of prac- 
tice plus a sharp sixth sense. Du Mont tells about a race 
to Block Island a few years ago in which the currents in 
Block Island Sound were actually opposite to what they 
were supposed to be, as forecast in the Federal Govern- 
ment’s official Current Tables. 

“Although I have found that only one time in five are 
the currents behaving the way the tables say they should 
be,” he said, “I was astounded to find them so far off this 
time. 

“We expected the current to be against us but instead it 
was behind, pushing us down to the finish much faster than 
I wanted. So I slowed down. The fleet was supposed to 
finish as close to seven o’clock as possible. But as the hour 
neared we looked around and saw not a single boat nearing 
the island with us. 

“It was apparent to me that we were either going to be 
first or last and I was prepared to hear the old raspberry 
from the other fellows when we finished. Mrs. Du Mont 
kept saying, ‘Go faster, go faster.’ ” 

It turned out that Du Mont had made an excellent cur- 
rent correction at the proper time and he won the race 
handily with a good score while the others were way off. 
This contest prompted a gag around Long Island Sound 
with one cruiser skipper asking the other, “What kind of 
current tables do you use, the government’s or Du Mont’s?” 

The variance from the tables “four times out of five,” 
makes exhaustive pre-race calculations a waste of effort, 
says Du Mont. He knows one fellow who spends from 10 
to 20 hours preparing his log, working out speeds to three 
decimal points. “If the current is off just a knot, so is his 
calculation. What good are decimal points then?” asks 
Du Mont. 

“Some fellows are afraid to compensate during a race. 
They just don’t dare slow down or speed up when it is 
apparent a correction of the log must be made. And the 
first rule in this sport is never to pay any attention to the 
other boats in the race.” 

Like every boatman, Du Mont has made mistakes and 
profited by them. He remembers one time he checked his 
boat’s speeds at different revolutions-per-minute over a 

(continued on page 84) 
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(continued from page 81) 
can burn. A rocket is the only engine that carries 
its own supply of air with it wherever it goes, which is why 
it can function in airless outer space as well as in the thin 
upper atmosphere of Earth. 

The ice boat was now almost ready for launching. 
Oberti and Shesta were replacing the sheet metal rear cowl 
over the tanks for streamlining. Burdette had removed the 
nose-cone to inspect the nitrogen cylinder for pressure. 
[his was important. The cylinder in the nose of the boat 
supplied the driving force to push the propellants into the 
firing chamber of the rocket. Nitrogen is an inert gas and 
therefore cannot affect the liquid oxygen. But compressed 
into a steel cylinder at a pressure of 3,000 pounds per 
square inch, it can provide a mighty driving force. When 
a valve is opened to release it, not even lox can remain 
sluggish. The feed system in the ice boat was arranged so 
that nitrogen would plunge simultaneously into the tops of 
the two fuel tanks, thus forcing alcohol and liquid oxygen 
into the combustion chamber of the rocket engine where an 
igniter, similar to a spark plug, would set off the strange 
mixture. After that, combustion would be furiously con- 
tinuous until the pilot closed the nitrogen valve. 

Pressure was Okay in the nitrogen cylinder. Burdette 
fastened the nose-cone back in position and signaled that 
everything was set to go. 

Buck Pellington stepped into the cockpit and equeezed 
himself down behind the Plexiglass windshield. He turned 
the steering wheel a few times to check the cable that con- 
nected the wheel with the movable rear runner. He was in- 
formed by Lawrence that the runner moved freely. Then 
he pulled his heavy pilot’s goggles over his eyes and settled 
back to wait for “the countdown.” 

Everybody stepped aside to a respectable distance at the 
shoreline. Burdette looked at the sweep second hand of his 
watch and said, “One minute to X-Hour.” There was a 
long pause. Then the countdown began. 

“X minus thirty seconds,” said Burdette. “Twenty-five 
seconds . . . Twenty . Fifteen ... Ten... Com- 
ing up on five seconds ... Four... Three... Two 

. One... Fire!” 

There was a soft rumble, followed by a cone of flame 
from the rocket exhaust, as Buck activated the igniter. He 
had already released the nitrogen at the count of “one.” 
The ice boat seemed to stand still for seconds—although 
they were only fractions of a second—as the exhaust flame 
stiffened into a steady sword-like shape and the rumble 
steadied into a loud, chest-pounding, ear-numbing roar. 
The lake-ice vibrated and the brown leafless trees on the 
shore trembled as the ice boat began slowly to move for- 
ward. In less than another moment it was off like a missile, 
accelerating swiftly into a blur of red and yellow. Its tail 
of flame, now almost white-hot, showed orange and violet 
diamond shapes within its length, as it receded into the dis- 
tance. These were the shock-cones seen in profile. They 
were caused by the exhaust striking and compressing the air 
at a velocity of 3,000 feet per second. The heat surround- 
ing the flaming exhaust left a grooved watery trail across 
the frozen lake as it melted through part of the surface ice. 
But the boat was travelling too fast to melt the thick ice all 
the way through. 

Inside the cockpit, Buck Pellington was having a time of 
t to keep the boat under control. Almost immediately after 
ignition of the engine, he had been pushed back against the 
rear wall of the cramped cockpit by the initial force of 
acceleration. As the boat steadily accelerated he was held 
firmly in this position. The coldness of the liquid oxygen 
could be felt through the sheet metal wall and his sheep- 
skin-lined leather jacket. It reminded him that if there were 
specks of dust or any foreign material inside the lox tank, 
1 sudden jar could blow him and the ice boat all over Lake 
Hopatcong. The boat was not only bucking wildly now but 
there were moments when it seemed to be in the air. 
(continued on page 87) 
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(continued from page 82) 
measured mile on New Jersey’s Shrewsbury River. The 
river has a depth of only about six feet and the boat ran 
considerably slower than in deeper water. 

If a deep-water race had come up next, one such as the 
Shrewsbury River Yacht Club’s event which goes out into 
the Atlantic Ocean, Du Mont would not have done very 
well. 

Another time Mrs. Du Mont, a constant cruising com- 
panion, casually placed a metallic handbag next to the com- 
pass and it took her husband a baffled half-hour to figure 
out what was wrong. 

The Du Monts’ boat, Hurricane III, was built for com- 
fortable, luxurious cruising and, yes, it has a television set 
aboard. In fact the predecessor, Hurricane II, a 33-foot 
twin-screw Richardson, was probably the first pleasure craft 
ever equipped with TV, and its early forest-type antenna 
made it unmistakable. 

Hurricane III is a 54-foot double cabin, flying bridge 
cruiser, with twin 150-horsepower engines, a craft custom 
built for Du Mont in 1947 by the John Trumpy & Sons 
yard in Annapolis, Md. It has a modest collection of 
gadgetry but nothing extraordinary. 

For example, there is a radio-telephone, radio-direction- 
finder, wind-velocity indicator, fathometer, automatic pilot, 
hot-water showers and alternating household current which 
will run the television and the vacuum cleaner. 

Why do the Du Monts like Hurricane III so much? Doc 
Du Mont says, “It’s a wonderful seaboat with no rock nor 
roll. It makes the trip to Florida a real pleasure. And it is 
big enough so you can stay out on a cruise for a couple of 
weeks without having to worry about a thing.” 

Mrs. Du Mont adds, “It has a big spacious deck that I 
find delightful. To be quite frank, I like larger boats on 
which you never have that cramped feeling. Ours has all 
the room I could possibly want.” 

In Florida, the Du Mont cruiser can be found at West 
Palm Beach, Ft. Lauderdale, Miami or Daytona. A cruise 
to Key West is standard, and last September Du Mont was 
wistfully talking about going all the way down to Venezuela. 

The craft goes north again in the spring, and summer 
cruising might include the coast of Maine or Nantucket, 
the latter, a favorite spot of the Du Monts. Summer cruise 
plans of course must be subordinate to the predicted-log 
schedule which now involves nine events, one each Sat- 
urday, from late June until after Labor Day. 

“Twenty years ago we only had three races a year, and I 
don’t believe anyone went in all of them,” Du Mont said, 
returning to his favorite subject. 

“Now there are several hundred competitors each year. 
It’s a good thing because everyone learns a lot more about 
his boat from trying these races. 

“They teach you how to steer your boat and how to 
calculate its speed, pretty basic of course, but I don’t need 
to tell you how many people know little about their boats 
except how to start them.” 

Du Mont’s pale-blue eyes spark when he quietly discusses 
boating, his favorite away-from-the-plant subject. If one 
expects to meet the dominant, loud tycoon type, he will be 
disappointed for Du Mont is mild, retiring, friendly. He is 
a short, stocky man, 55 years old, and he walks with a 
noticeable limp, left by a childhood poliomyelitis attack. 

His business biographers like to believe that the polio 
disease was of benefit to every television owner for it started 
Du Mont’s electronics career. While bedridden at age 11 
he built a radio receiver-transmitter and thus inflamed the 
interest which years later resulted in the perfection of the 
cathode ray tube, the heart of every television set. 

The practical solution of any electronic problem, for 
example color television or radar for small boats, is a chal- 
lenge to Du Mont. So is a thick, pea-soup fog on the water 
which would give pause to most skippers. But for Doc Du 
Mont, navigating on such an occasion would be a wonderful 
exercise in dead reckoning. If he ever got lost, it would be 
the boating story of the year.—BILL WALLACE 
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ship reached 1,500, and in the past year alone that total 
has been trebled. 

The same pattern is being followed outside the U.S. In 
addition to the AWSA, there are water ski associations in 
Canada, Mexico, England, Australia, New Zealand, Bel- 
gium, France, Italy, Switzerland, Sweden, Denmark, Aus- 
tria, Lebanon, Monaco, Colombia, Chile, El Salvador, and 
in several Caribbean islands. 

If it can be shown that the sport has been taken up in 
just two more countries—and this is doubtless true although 
the official records do not show it—water skiing will have 
met one of the first requirements of the International Olym- 
pic Committee: that a sport must be widely practiced in 
at least 20 different countries. 

Moreover, there is no question that water skiing is today 
a truly great competitive sport and that those who practice 
it have improved their skills almost literally by leaps and 
bounds. Take the men’s world distance jumping records. 
Back in 1947, Charles Sligh, Jr. set the pace when he 
jumped 49 feet at the Dixie tournament. It was just seven 
years later that Dick Binette broke through the long-sought 
100-foot goal when he jumped 102 feet at the national 
championships meet. And last year Butch Rosenberg estab- 
lished today’s world record of 125 feet at the national meet. 

But even after obtaining AAU membership, the sport 
would have to take several giant strides to get into the 
Olympics. Back in 1951, when the question first came up 
at the AWSA national meeting at Lake Placid, Arle H. 
Goode, of West Islip, N. Y., one of the directors, was asked 
to look into and report on the situation. And a year ago, 
Guy W. Hughes, AWSA executive director, got in touch 
with Avery Brundage, chairman of the International Olym- 
pic Committee, to bring the subject up once again. In both 
cases the results were discouragingly negative. 

The following represents a cross-section of opinion ob- 
tained for POPULAR BOATINGSS survey: 

Andre Coutau, Geneva, Switzerland, President of Union 
Mondiale de Ski Nautique: “We are very actively occupied 
with the Olympic Games question. We think that perhaps 
water skiing may be accepted at the next Olympic Games 
in Rome as an invited, demonstration sport. 

Michel Nader, secretary general of the Lebanese Water 
Skiing Federation: “This sport has taken an important place 
with the youth of today in Lebanon; we have often won- 
dered why water skiing is not yet included in the Olympic 
Games, for it has all the necessary athletic conditions re- 
quired.” 

Bent Moller, Danish Water Ski Association: “This ques- 
tion has come up now and then and I feel that sooner or 
later the water ski sport will find its place in the Olympic 
Games, but first of all we must get settled the amateur- 
professional question. 

Jack Andresen, water skiing pioneer of Greenwood Lake, 
N. Y., world’s tricks champ in 1950, slalom and tricks 
champion in the 1956 veterans’ division: “I see no strong 
sentiment for giving up our way of doing things in favor 
of the AAU. Most of our members seem to be too sports- 
manlike to want to bring up the amateur-pro thing, al- 
though everyone would like very much to be in the Olym- 
pics. I guess that I would rate as an amateur, but I per- 
sonally like our situation where amateurs and pros compete 
together.” 

Despite all the discouraging aspects of the situation, the 
more hopeful water skiers, who are determined to see their 
sport make the Olympics some day, can take heart and a 
certain amount of comfort in this fact: baseball, the long 
cherished national sport of the United States, after all these 
years has only just managed to wangle an invitation to the 
Olympic Games in Melbourne, Australia, this year—and 
not as an Officially recognized program event, but merely 
for purposes of demonstration. The future of water skiing 
as a sport for all is undimmed.—ELEANOR MOREHEAD. 
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Or perhaps you prefer something a little more ambitious. 
If so, you will be interested to learn that a small marine 
railway is now on the market. Called the Beacher Railway, 
it is manufactured by Reinmann and Georger, Inc., Buffalo 
25, N. Y., and will handle a boat weighing up to 4,000 
pounds. The components, like those of a commercial 
marine railway, are a track, a carriage, a cable and an elec- 
trically activated winch. 

Before leaving the shelving-beach category, we should 
mention one more method of “dry-docking” a boat. We 
refer to that used in areas of great tidal rises and falls. 
There are many boats in these areas that are never, strictly 
speaking, pulled out of the water. Whenever such a boat 
needs painting or repairing, she is maneuvered into shallow 
water at high tide and left there. When the tide ebbs, it 
leaves the boat lying on her side for several hours, high and 
dry, handily positioned for the necessary work. Should this 
work consist of painting, she is refloated on the next high 
tide and tilted over a bit so her other side will be exposed 
for painting when the tide ebbs again. 

If your waterfront property is bulkheaded, a post-type jib 
crane may well be the answer to your hauling and launch- 
ing problems. The jib crane is a small version of the com- 
mercial boatyard’s crane which we have already described. 
The hoist part of the jib crane can be operated, like its big 
brother, by an electric motor, a hand chain or a hand 
winch. 

Several manufacturers make jib cranes, among them the 
American Chain and Cable Co., York, Pa. If there is a 
structural-iron firm in your locality, it can undoubtedly 
either provide a complete unit ready for installation or sup- 
ply the necessary parts for local fabrication. 

To move your boat from the jib crane to your garage or 
boathouse, you can use a trailer if you have one. If not, 
consider buying a boat dolly such as the one manufactured 
by Lumex, Inc., Valley Stream, N. Y. With this dolly, 
which costs considerably less than a trailer and has a ca- 
pacity of 500 pounds, you can trundle your boat from 
water’s edge to nearby storage just like a man pushing a 
baby carriage. When not in use, the dolly folds up into a 
small bundle that can be stowed away almost anyplace. 

To do away with the necessity of having a dolly, you 
could install a monorail system instead of a jib crane. But 
a monorail setup is rather unsightly; so it is far more often 
seen in a boatyard than on a residential waterfront. 

If the thought of either a jib crane or a monorail with 
hoists leaves you cold, you might cut a ramp through your 
bulkhead. Plans for several ramps are available free from 
the Outboard Boating Club of America, 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 

The most common type is the permanent installation 
that’s surfaced with concrete or asphalt. Another type is 
the floating ramp. Designed for use in sheltered tidewater 
locations, its outboard end is supported by floats or floating 
logs. Since such a ramp won’t support the weight of an 
automobile, it is necessary to detach the trailer and maneu- 
ver it down the ramp by hand. A lighter version of the 
floating ramp is fitted with rollers. With this type, the trail- 
er or dolly is left at the top of the ramp during the launch- 
ing process and the boat is led by hand down the rollers to 
the water. 

All of the hauling-and-launching methods and devices 
described here are practiced. It’s up to you to decide which 
One is best suited for your purposes. Don’t put off the de- 
Cision too long. It’s important for your own peace of mind 
that you first settle on and then practice one method of 
getting your boat through that peculiar place “where the 
broad ocean leans against the land.”—JOHN KINGDON 
NOVEMBER, 1956 





ALL NEW 


Biggest"'Boat Show’’in Print! 


151 Select Boat Designs! 


Just published! Big, handsome, 132-page, Vol. 
II, BOATS TODAY... all new cover to 
cover . . . packed with 151 modern designs of 
sailboats of all types, power cruisers, runabouts, 
water skiers, fishing boats, ‘‘baby”’ cruisers, etc. 
Includes 25 brand-new V-drive sail and power 
boats. Hundreds of profile, accommodation, 
perspective drawings and factual descriptions. 
Loaded with ideas and practical hints. Shows 
where plans available. Only $1.00 postpaid— 
send now! 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 
551 Universal Drive Oshkosh, Wis. 


Boats 
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prevents corrosion during winter layup 
Here at last is positive protection against 
engine deterioration during layup periods. 
The protective vapors of the miracle 
**V-Lopes”’ lining will keep your engine 
rust-free . . . will even penetrate and pro- 
tect inaccessible engine parts. Made of 
durable, top-quality plastic, RUST-STOP- 
PER BLANKET will fit all engines up to 

4’ x 6’, make them look better 

and last longer. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. $9.95 


Write today for full color bro- 





chure showing full line of handsome ‘nautioal holiday 
greetings, and fall catalog of boating gifts and acces- 


sories. 








Stops Drying Out 
\, During Storage 





Apply Woolsey = Anti-Fouling Racing 
Finish at lay-up time to lock in moisture and also 
lighten your fitting out work. Protects with a hard 
elastic film that won’t crack or peel. Prevents foul- 
ing up to 4 times longer, too. “Vinelast” now 
means less work later. Write for free ‘‘Vinelast’’ 
jeafiet: “Add Wings to Your Boat.” 


C. A. WOOLSEY PAINT & COLOR CO. INC. 
229 East 42nd Street, N.Y. 17,N.Y. 


Warehouses: Brooklyn, N.Y., Plymouth, N.C., 
Jacksonville, Fla., Houston, Tex. 
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WOOLSEY “VINELAST” 
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and other 
class sailboats 





Laminated linen bonded 
with synthetic resin 
oO 


Remarkable tensile 
anegm 


Only half the weight 
of aluminum 
uw 
Resist corrosion, 


: Recommended: 
climate extremes 
e 


Jambing Cleat 
Laminated Plastic Cams, mounted on 
stainless steel base 

Laminated Plastic Snatch Sheave, 
swivels freely in horizontal plane 
Takes up to 42” rope 

Style 304G (with gate)...$12.75 


Reinforced with 
finest chrome plated 
naval brass and 
stainless stee! 

e 


Write for catalog 
illustrating complete line 


Dept. BS-726 BRITISH MARINE PRODUCTS LTD. ° Port on. N.Y. 


LIGHTNINGS... 


perform better with 


TUPHbiIox 


The new lightweight yacht fittings 


Main Sheet Cam Type 
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SAVE MONEY! Buy safely—buy economically—enjoy carefree ites fun fsVo t | re | 
at its best. Get a guaranteed BARGAIN BOAT offered now by one of ver ise rs n (=> 4 


America’s foremost boat dealers in this special money-saving sale. 


Here's A Sampling Of BARGAIN BOATS: Be 


New Boats & Motors 
’ PlastiCraft Sea Dart, Johnson Javelin, full equipt. 
Yellow Jacket Cruisette, twin Johnson 10's, full equipt. 
Yellow Jacket Cruisette /twin Johnson 10's. full equipt. 
Bristo! Biuefish (Johnson Javelin, full equipt 
Chris-Craft Cavalier, 105 h.p., many extras. 


Trojan Cruiser, Johnson Javelin, complete $2 N 
Lyman Outboard Runabout, 2 15 h.p. Johnson Electrics, deluxe. ; | ovem er, 





Trojan Cruiser /Johnson Javelin—complete 
Trojan Utility /Johnson Javelin—complilete 
Clark Craft/100 h.p. Gray—sl 2—hard top 
Used — 
Yellow Jacket Inboard Runa 
Chris-Craft Cobra, 131 h.p. sc: Craft—perfec ct 
Shepherd Utility Runabout, 135 h.p. Gray—fast-clean 
Jersey Skiff, 60 h.p. Chris-Craft. ia. ae Aero-Craft : 87 
Barbour Cruiser, sieeps 2, toilet, 60 h.p., clean . 
Chris-Craft Express, sieeps 2, toilet, top, 235 h.p. 
Chris-Craft Exp., 115 h.p.—si1 2—toilet— $2 Alcort, Inc. : erat 71 
Correct Craft Sedan Express, sleeps 4, Ginette: 135 h. ». 
Sport Fisherman, twin—115 h.p. never run ‘ 
Cruiser, twin SO h.p. reduction, sleeps 4, radio d.f. 5895 $4645 Atlanta Boat Works. ee eees a =: eee ae ie elena 3 
—- NOW for complete list of BARGAIN BOATS available in this Fall Clearance 
Every boat with written guarantee. Deliveries everywhere, by rail, by 


r, by trailer—truck. Barnes & Co., A. S. sade ti he NG 76 


DALE CLEL/L, BAY HEAD, N.J. Barr Marine Products Co. 8! 


ONE OF Borin, BOAT DEALERS 


30th year on the same site under the areas owner-management; a friendly, British Marine Products Ltd. eg? SS 85 
reliable place to buy your boat, new or used 
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Champion Spark Plug Co. nae 69 
Chris-Craft ......... ei, 8 
Commodore Boat Company....... 81 
Crow's Nest, The..... 85 
Custom-Craft ...... Py 76 


FOR SALE! UNIVERSAL FOUR Dale Yacht Basin... ; 86 
CYLINDER 65 H.P. AQUA-PAK V-DRIVE Berstouk Oifc, Go. lns........ 83 


marine engine complete with 1.29 to 1 reduction gear only : 
$755.00. This engine used at factory in development tests is in | Evinrude Motors . : : Fourth Cover 
perfect shape and carries new engine guarantee. Write for 


current bargain list of other marine engines, power and light Gray Marine Motor Co. ‘ 83 
plants, and marine accessories. 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY | Greenburg: Publisher 79 
551A Universal Drive Oshkosh, Wis. Harbor Sales Company, The ik 19 
Kiekhaefer Corp. . = . a, 
Kuhls, H. B. Fred 
Lehman Mfg. Co. 
Longport Marine Co. 
O'Day, George D. 
Perkins Marine Lamp & Hardware Corp. 


F-tile) aa Swap Pettit Paint Company 


Photography Annual 




















Popular Boating 
Portable Light Company 





Precision Marine Co. wpe eee 15 
SAILOR’S SWAP Roamer Steel Boats ata 6 


Exclusively for Boatmen, the policy of ‘‘Sailor’s Swap’’ is not to accept ad- . . 
vertising from business firms, dealers, manufacturers or vendors. Advertise- Science and Mechanics tte ees 8! 
ments of new products, new boats, engines and equipment, war surplus, etc. 


not accepted. Box numbers will be assigned care of POPULAR BOATING Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc. nt way Third Cover 
as requested. 


Advertisements are not acknowledged. They are printed in the first issue to Sperry Top-Sider 76 
go to press after receipt. Each issue closes the twelfth of the second pre- 
ceding month prior to date of issue. Sudbury Laboratory a 7 


Rates and Terms: ‘‘Sailor’s Swap’’ advertisements are printed uniformly, Ta lor Co 
(neo bold face type allowed) at 35 cents per word including name and ad- y 

dress or box number, with a minimum of twenty words. Check or money 
order in correct amount must accompany every advertisement. 


Turn your spare boating equipment, motors, boats, etc., into cash by send- i 
ing your advertisement with remittance to SAILOR’S SWAP, % POPULAR Trojan Boat Company Vee pe ’ 
BOATING, 366 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York. U-Mak-I+ Products 7I 


Universal Motor Co. . i ed uy 85, 86 
Woolsey Paint & Color Co., Inc., C. A. 85 


HAVE assortment small sailboat WHO has sound S-class boat with Ziff-Davis Publishing Co Second Cover 
racing blocks: bronze cleats: one- self-bailing cockpit rigged for over- ca 


eighth galv rigging wire ;: brass bilge night cruising? Must be Long Island 
pump ; What have you? Box 103, ¢- Sound area. Box 106, “% POPULAR 
POPULAR BOATING BOATING 


PG LS. 6 cco oy se eh ew eens 77 
Texas Company, The kick She tases 5 














When you order by mail. . . please 


MY Evinrude Sportfour, 16 H.P HAVE some used sails, mostly light- 

motor has lots of push for heavy ning class. If need old but good ° ‘4 , 

family boat Power head and lower working sails maybe these will fit print your name and address clearly, 

unit rebuilt by Mikkelson 1954 Box 107, %¢ POPULAR BOATING 

Used only fresh water so clean as 

whistle. Will trade for $100 cash e ° * d l 

Box 104, Sc POPULAR BOATING be specific in your order, enclose 
SET of 6 leatherette-covered box 
cushions, Kapok filled, for outboard 
seats. Old but whole. What will you 


ACF 34 ft. 1951 Palmer 120 HP BOATING. ee pred Steen, allow ample eens for 





about 420 hours. Sleeps six on foam 
rubber mattresses. Stainless steel 
gallery with 75 lb. ice box, sink and ° 

2 burner alcohol stove Enclosed delivery. 
head forward with basin 6'2” WEE Scot rebuilt 1953 with stry- 
headroom throughout Completely foam flotation New spares and 
equipped with new dinghy. Box 101, sails. Boat in excellent condition. 
% POPULAR BOATING. Box 102, “% POPULAR BOATING 


86 POPULAR BOATING 




















(continued from page 83) 

Pellington at the time did not know this, but the ice boat 
was literally trying to take off and fly. The streamlined out- 
riggers, each five feet in length, were acting like small 
wings. The tremendous thrust of the rocket engine was 
forcing them slightly upward into an angle of attack toward 
the air currents that gave them a certain amount of “lift.” 
The big vertical fin at the rear of the boat was designed to 
maintain stability at high speeds, but the ice was not as 
smooth as it looked to the eye and was causing the craft to 
quiver and bump every time its runners settled down for a 
run. Buck glanced at the airspeed indicator. The reading 
was almost 100 m.p.h. He closed the nitrogen valve to cut 
off the engine. Even with the engine off, the last powerful 
push of the rocket kept him moving crazily at streaking 
speed for several miles until he steered into a snowdrift to 
break the motion. 

When the others reached him, some time later, he learned 
that he had cut the engine after only eighteen seconds of 
combustion. Burdette had kept the flaming exhaust in view 
and clocked it from ignition to cutoff. A little disappointed 
that they had not broken the world record of 130 m.p.h. 
for powered ice boats, they were encouraged that they had 
come so close to it in such a short period. Their rocket boat 
had accelerated to nearly five-sixths of that velocity in less 
than one-third of a minute. 

The Reaction Motors ice boat has not yet been given 
another trial run. The lull in military contract work did not 
last long enough for the boat to be revamped. But a com- 
pany official has made this conservative statement for 
POPULAR BOATING: “The ice craft was designed to 
reach a speed of at least 200 miles per hour. It is quite 
possible, however, that should the craft be redesigned, 
speeds over that figure could be realized, provided smooth 
ice and a run of sufficient length could be obtained.” 

The rocket men of Reaction Motors have not thrown in 
the sponge. They believe that rocket power is not only the 
most efficient means of propulsion but also that it can be 
adapted to boating uses. In fact, they have already tried 
using rocket engines to propel water craft—but that experi- 
ment was strictly military. It was encouraged by an officer 
of the U.S. Marine Corps, who wanted to know how fast 
a rocket could push a landing boat ashore. 

Somehow, Guy Lombardo—a great enthusiast for speed- 
boat racing—learned of the Marine Corps experiment and 
visited Reaction Motors to obtain any information that 
could be released. The famous band leader, according to 
a company official, went away deeply interested in the possi- 
bilities of rockets for highspeed marine propulsion. 

It’s something to look into—if you have a yen for thrills, 
on either water or ice.—LLOYD MALLAN 
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“It’s a lot like driving a car—isn’t it?” 
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FREE BOATING 
BOOK 


Your name on a postal card 
will bring to you, postpaid, 
this most interesting and in- 
formative booklet on boat- 
ing. You will enjoy its 
factual statements and _ its 
down to earth good sense. 
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MEANE Sind oe te & Hi 
Drop us that card today! 

















AERO-CRAFT, Dept. No. A-2, St. Charles, Mich. 








Lekman 


'® CONVERSIONS 


@ 
F For all FORD * LINCOLN 
> MERCURY + JEEP Engines 


Sold and serviced by ECON-O-POWER 
dealers throughout the United States. 











FREE! Complete catalog with prices. 


Lehman Manufacturing Co. 


Marine Power Engineering Since 1932 


972-2 BROAD ST., NEWARK 2, NWN. Jd. 





BoatTInG C.Luss! 


Be sure to receive special an- 
nouncements of interest to mem- 
bers of your club. 


Print the name and address 
of your club and your secretary’s 
name on a government postcard 
and mail today to: 


POPULAR BOATING 
Dept. 1016 


366 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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FROM THE EDITOR— 


Experts of the Month: 


Channing Cope (How to Live on a Houseboat) has been a lawyer, writer, farmer, and 
columnist, and admits his hobbies of fishing and cooking led him into his houseboat life. 
He is author of Front Porch Farmer, articles on the Inland Waterway, and claims to be 
founder of the Fuddy Duddy Society, men over 60 who still laugh at themselves. 


Experienced at digging out the facts, Eleanor Morehead (Why Not Water Ski Olym- 
pics) tracked down the chances of water skiing becoming a water sport and reported 
them this month. A graduate of Ohio State, she has been a Washington correspondent, 
Associated Press reporter, and magazine editor. 


;, Bob Whittier (Covers and Cradles) is a name well known to 
boating readers. Usually he owns and uses three or four boats at a time and has designed 
and built over twenty-five. Former boating editor of Argosy and Hunting & Fishing, 
he has contributed articles on all phases of the sport. 


Jerry Allen (Mark Twain’s Mississippi) is author of the definitive biography of Sam Clemens, The Adven- 
tures of Mark Twain, published recently by Little Brown. Boating on the Mississippi received intensive inves- 
tigation as part of her research for the book. She has, in addition, prospected for gold in Alaska. 


Lloyd Mallan (Iceboat of the Future?) is considered one of America’s top rocket and guided missile report- 
ers. Experienced sailor as well, he wrote the recent book Men, Rockets and Space Rats. 


Next Month: 


POPULAR BOATING in December, in addition to all regular features, will include a special preview in full 
color of select outstanding boats for 1957. A boat club report for the year will detail accomplishments of clubs 
from coast to coast. Christmas gifts for every boatman will be described, with thoughts for the fisherman as well. 
There will be picture of a dreamboat, the world’s most fabulous yacht, and an article on how to learn to sail. 


Your December issue will try to live up to the hundreds of enthusiastic letters and messages that have come 
in since POPULAR BOATING appeared. We will endeavor to keep bringing the complete report of how to 


have more fun afloat. 











BULKHEAD BULLETINS 








BOAT SHOW CALENDAR 


Oct. 25-Nov. 3—Southeastern Boat 
Show, Gator Bowl, Jacksonville, Fla. 
—Exhibit Information: Greater Jack- 
sonville Fair, 206 W. Forsyth St., Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Nov. 23-Dec. 2—Seattle National 
Boat Show, New Seattle Armory, Seat- 
tle, Wash.—Exhibit Information: Wm. 
C. Speidel, Jr., Exec. Mgr., 800 8th 
Ave., Seattle 4, Wash. 

Jan. 19-27, 1957—National Motor 
Boat Show, New York Coliseum, New 
York, N. Y.—Exhibit Information: Na- 
tional Motor Boat Show, Room 1657, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
Pa. we 

Feb. 8-17, 1957—Chicago National 
Boat Show, International Amphithea- 
tre, Chicago, Ill._—Exhibit Information: 
Outboard Boating Club of America, 307 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Feb. 15-24, 1957—The Great West- 
ern Boat Show, Great Western Exhibit 
Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif.—Exhibit In- 
formation: Show Management, 142 S. 
Fairfax Ave., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 

Feb. 16-24, 1957—Jersey Coast Boat 
Show, Convention Hall, Asbury Park, 
N. J.—Exhibit Information: Jerry Gas- 
que, Director, Jersey Coast Boat Show, 
Inc., Convention Hall, Asbury Park, 
N. J. 

Feb. 22-Mar. 2, 1957—New York 
Sportsmen’s and Vacation Show, New 
York Coliseum, New York, N. Y. 


(all dates subject to possible change) 


Mar. 1-10, 1957—San Francisco Na- 
tional Sports and Boat Show, Cow 
Palace, San Francisco, Calif.—Exhibit 
Information: National Sports and Boat 
Show, 369 Pine St., San Francisco 4, 
Calif. 

Mar. 1-8, 1957—Southeast Boat & 
Sport Show, Atlanta, Ga.—Exhibit In- 
formation: Martin P. Kelly, Managing 
Director, United Sports and Vacation 
Shows, First National Bank Bldg., St. 
Paul 1, Minn. 


CLUB CRUISES 
Nov.—Treasure Hunt Cruise, spon- 
sored by Port Orange Outboard Motor 
Club, Inc., Port Orange, Fla. 
Dec.—Turtle Mound Cruise, spon- 
sored by Port Orange Outboard Motor 
Club. Inc., Port Orange, Fla. 


FISHING EVENTS 


Dec. 15-Mar. 15, 1957—National 
Fresh Water Bass Tournament, Lees- 
burg, Fla. 


MISCELLANEOUS EVENTS 

Nov.—Election of Officers, Lake- 
wood Boat Club, North Little Rock, 
Ark. 

Nov.—Fifth Annual Party, Chicago 
Cruising Outboards, Chicago, Ill. 

Nov. 16-18—National meeting of the 
American Power Boat Assoc. Host: 
Outboard Club of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


PRINTED IN U.S.A. 


Nov. 17—Turkey Shoot, sponsored 
by Outboard Boating Club of Fairfield, 
Winnsboro, S. C. 


A.P.B.A. REGATTA DATES 


Region 5 
4—Miami, Fla. SO 
11—Miami, Fla. I 
18—Hallandale, Fla. I-SO 
2—Hallandale, Fla. I-SO 
16—Hallandale, Fla. I-SO 

27-31—Miami, Fla. I-O-SO 

Region 11 
11—Oakland, Calif. SO 

SO—Marathon 
Dec. 23—Miami, Fla. 


OLYMPIC SAILING DATES 


Nov. 26-29; Dec. 3-5—International 
5.5 Meter Class; International Dragon; 
International Star Class; 12 Square 
Meter Class; Finn Monotype Dinghy. 
(Melbourne, Australia.) 


RACING DATES—SAIL 


Nov. 8—Tampa-Ft. Myers 

Dec. 7—Tampa-Tarpon Springs 

Jan. 11, 1957—St. Petersburg-Venice 

Feb. 2, 1957—Sir Thomas Lipton 
Cup Race 

Feb. 5, 1957—Miami-Nassau Race 

Feb. 9, 1957—Nassau Cup Race 

March 2, 1957—St. Petersburg-Bra- 
denton (via Egmont Key) 

March 16, 1957—St. Petersburg-Ha- 
vana 

March 22, 1957—Havana-Varadero © 
Race 

April 19, 1957—Tampa around Eg- 
mont Key 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Nov. 
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Hudson Marine, Inc., Sells Everything from Coffee to Cruisers — 


including a Full Line of Famous Mobil Marine Products! 








F THERE is a Shangri-La for boat in to look over the cruisers and out- dispense Mobilgas, Mobiloil Marine 
I owners, it’s surely on the St. Croix boards on sale, or launch craft of their and Mobilgreases to eight or more boats 
river in Wisconsin. Here, in a beautiful own. And when boat owners come in at a tume. And besides servicing and 
harbor, Hudson Marine, Inc., is operat- after a long day on the water, they can selling all types of boats and engines, 
ing one of the most completely up-to- take a shower or stop at the snack bar Hudson Marine, Inc., is completely 
date marinas ever seen anywhere. for a hot cup of coftee. equipped to rebuild and repair them. 

Planned in conjunction with the A special fueling dock is equipped to Here’s another example of why the 


makers of Mobil Marine products, it has Flying Red Horse is a favorite with 
















slips for over 150 boats. There's ample America’s boat owners. 


parking space for Customers who stop 





New Algonac Boat Haul-Out is 
powerful enough to hoist the 
largest cruiser on the river. 


Mobil Marine 


PRODUCTS 
Special fueling dock can 


America S 
handle eight or more 
boats at once. A full line i 
of famous Mobil Marine Ps e ers 
products is available. bd 


SOCONY MOBIL OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
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DREAM STUFF? Call it that. But what a practical dream .. . to 


pleasure-power your own new boat with such commanding drive and 


speed and stunning modern beauty! Any smart hull... fc wardly-styled 





‘‘<dream boat” or able cruiser, family runabout or sport fisherman 
_.. receives a noble lift when a Lark goes on the transom. 

Under the hood purrs a brawny new engine muscled and tuned 

for the real jobs of boating—35 big-load horsepower! For fast, sure starts 
there’s a new 12-volt system. For cruiser lighting a new heavy-duty 
generating system is available, with capacity to keep batteries 

charged at peak. The Lark is here—at your Evinrude dealer’s now. 


Look for his name under “Outboard Motors” in your phone book. 
For full-color catalog of the complete Evinrude line for ’57, write 


EVINRUDE MOTORS, 4350 No. 27th St., Milwaukee 16, Wis. 


A Division of Outboard Marine Corporation 


In Canada: Mfd. by Evinrude Motors, Petert gh 





Ewirerwade 


pioneers in quiet outboard motors 











